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e THE KNIGHTS 


. OF THE 
GOLDEN HORSE-SHOE: 


A TRADITIONARY TALE OF THE COCKED HAT 
— GENTRY IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


° 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “CAVALIERS OF 
VIRGINIA,” &c. &C. 


» —_— 
{ Continued from page 353.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE FUGITIVE. 


FRANK LEE did not ride many miles further be- 
fore he met the return party of ladies. Kate was rid- 
ai ingon ahead of the now melancholy little cortege, 
weeping quite bitterly, and her eyes were so blin- 
| ded and her thoughts so absorbed, that she did not 
perceive the horsemen approaching until Frank rein- 

ax ed up right along side of her. 
422 Asmile broke over her usually sunny face as she 
perceived Frank shaking his finger threateningly at 

a her. 

“I will give a good account of those bright drops, 
some of these long nights around our watch fires—and 
will guarantee that I find one interested auditor, at 

ro least.” 
Le Kate waved her hand in adien, and putting whip to 
- her horse cantered offon her way, calling out after 
him over her shoulder, “Filial tears, filial tears, Mr. 

431 Lee.” 
And thus the last link was severed between the 
daughters of the city andthe mountain adventurers. 
wns It must be remembered that the vast territories since 
~ 483 Claimed for Virginia, extending almost, if not quite, 
basin: © to the Pacific Ocean, owed their titles to the very ex- 
- «4 pedition which we have seen thus departing froth the 
ancient capital. But if was quite different in those 
primitive days; the whole population was contained in 
some twenty or thirty counties, and the present sites 
of some of our most populous cities were then actually 
on the frontier, so that our adventurers had to march 
but a short distance before they were beyond the reach 
3 of the thickly settled regions. 

ct hak Our readers must cast their thoughts back to the 
ast tays far anterior to McAdamized roads, steam-boats, 
es tnd rai] roads, and imagine to themselves, if they can, 
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a state of things in the Old Dominion, when sumptef 
mules and baggage wagons of a rude sort, performed 
all the offices now so rapidly accomplished by these 
modern inventions. Some idea may be realised of 
the primitive state of the country, and how com- 
pletely the population was shut up within the tide wa- 
ter region, when we state, upon undoubted authority, 
that among the great number of horses employed in 
the enterprise which we have just seen under way, 
not one had ever been shod. Those persons living in 
the sandy regions of the United States, will readily 
conceive this, but it will be almost intredible to 
those who now dwell in those favored vales fitst dis- 
coveted and appropriated by this very expedition. 
Such was the fact, as will be seen hereafter by the 
remarkable circumstance from which our humble nar- 
rative takes its name. 

For the first day, however, no inconvenience was 
experienced. Never did a happier ot more jovial 
little army set out in search of adventures. The 
old military veteran, their commander, was so well 
pleased himself that his long desired scheme was re- 
ally about to be accomplished, that he did not, for the 
present, quarrel with the rude gaiety of those around 
him. Those, however, who knew him well, knew 
also that this state of things would not last long—that, 
in a day or two’s march, they would enter a country 
filled with savages, and they indeed by this time might 
be in a dangerous state of revolt, from the Governor's 
late mild and benign rule over them. 


With the route of the first few days’ journcy, the Gov 
ernor was perfectly familiar. He had mote than 
once passed over the ground and had, as we have be- 
fore stated, established Indian preparatory schools 
throughout the districts inhabited by the tributary In- 
dians. 

He was now quite anxious to see what influence 
Chunoluskee and his associates had been able to sway 
over these, his late allies and friends, and he had it in 
contemplation to time the march, so as to arrive at 
the end of the second day, at the first of these schools, 
lying within his proposed route. 

Though, we have seen the Governor petmit a some- 
what lax discipline to prevail upon emetging from the 
city, there were already symptoms that this state of 
things would not last long. He soon summoned 
his aids and the scout to his side, and was busily 
detailing to them his commands as to the ¢onduct of 
the men during the march and in camp=-and consult. 
ing with the latter as t6 the route, forage and subsist- 
ence. The latter subject gave him far more uneasi- 
ness than any apprehended danget from the savagag, 
and how @ thousand men, and as many horses aad 


rhules, were to be subsisted in an entirely new and ua- 
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cultivated country, an unexplored wilderness in fact, 


knew that the supplies contained in his baggage wa- 

gons and haversacks would scarcely last him beyond 

the extreme frontier settlements. Though he was a 

tried soldier from his very infancy, it must be recol- | 
lected, that his present adventure was as new to him 
in practice as tothe youthful aid by his side. 

Our readers may think that he consulted strange | 
counscl in the person of Red Jarvis, but so it was; and | 
of all that army, perhaps he was the very man best | 
calculated to give advice,—in his own way, to be sure. 
He felt nodoubts and misgivings like his superior: he 
felt as confident, as he had done many a time before, 
when a hundred miles from the settlements, with no 
other protection and provision for the morrow except 
his trusty firelock. And as he had done, so he ad- 
vised the whole army to do—literally, to turnit into a 
great hunting party. The Governor was amused at the 
conceit, but he would not hear of the scheme for a mo- 
ment. Nevertheless, the idea was serviceable, for it 
suggested the plan of detailing, each day, parties for | 
the purpose of killing game for the subsistence of the | 
army. 

He was pleased to find, as they emerged deeper in- 
to the forest, that the foliage became richer, and the 
grass more abundant. These were matters which now 
became of great moment, insignificant as they ap- 
pear at the first glance, the whole success of the ex- 
pedition in fact depending upon them. 


Joe Jarvis was no sooner dismissed from the con- 
ference with the Governor, than he struck out into the 
woods, ahead of the troops, and began blazing away 
at the trees, as already described. Heseemed to Frank 
Lee, who accompanied him this first day, to know ev- 
ery foot of the ground, and likewise when game might 
be looked for and when not. They had not traveled 
many miles through the wild and solitary forest, before 
Joe dismounted from his tackey, and handing the bun- 
dle to Frank, motioned with his hand for him to pause 
and be silent. He moved stealthily through the bushes, 
examining his priming as he went, until he entirely 
disappeared from sight. In about fifteen minutes, 
Frank heard the report of his gun, and as it appeared 








tohim, but an instant after, a fine herd of deer came 


leaping over the tops of the bushes, and almost with- | 


in pistol shot of where he sat upon his horse, his gun 
being unfortunately slung to his back. While he made 
a movement to bring it around, they all stopped 
and stared at him for a moment, and then bounded 
away likethe wind. Joe had been a spectator of this 
scene and emerged from the bushes, wiping his bloody 
knife, and laughing, in his peculiar chuckling way, at 
Frank’s discomfiture and chagrin. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘you see the reason why I always 
carry my gun in my hand. Youasked me a while 
ego, and I promised to show vou.” 

’ Frank immediately unstrapped his firelock, and 
“wound up the leather straps and put them by, as if to 
show his teacher, in the art of wood craft, that he was 
determined to improve by his practical lessons. 


‘| Well, Jarvis, what did you kill.” 
was a subject of anxious reflection with him. He || 


‘* As fine a bnck as ever you laid eyes upon; you re- 


-member the Governor’s talk, about the subsistence of 


the army ?—you see, I’m going to shew him the way 


| we hunters provide for our daily wants.” 


By this time they had arrived at the head of a small 


‘| stream, where Joe said the deer weie in the habit of 
| drinking, the water being a little brackish, of which 
| they are very fond. He slung the fine animal, whose 


throat he had just cut, across his poney, and after se- 
curing it with thongs and reloading his piece, pro- 
ceeded by the side of Lee, talking all the while. He 
told him that more of the ruffle shirt gentry, as he 
loved to call them, would unsling their arms before 
they had proceeded many days into the wilderness. 
Frank observed that Joe’s attention was earnestly di- 
rected to each side of the path, on which they were 
travelling, notwithstanding his constant stream of talk, 


and stopping every minute to blaze a tree. He saw 


that Jarvis stooped down and examined the bushes at- 
tentively every now and then, and when they came 
to the ford of the little stream upon whose banks they 
had been some time travelling, Joe laid his hand upon 
the other’s bridle rein, and then stooped down, and 
most attentively scanned some tracks of horses’ hoofs, 
left in the soft mud of the opposite bank, and then 
carefully counted them. Frank asked him what was 
the meaning of al] this, and if he had fallen upon the 
Indian trail. 

‘‘T rather suspicion I have,”’ said Joe, ‘‘and more nor 
that, there is some one with them that would as soon 
be out of their clutches.” 

‘« How do you know, Jarvis?” 

‘«Why at every place where they have stopped I find 
a twig bent down or broken. I reckon it is that little 
coquit, the Interpreter’s sister. She would be glad 
enough to see me, now, I suppose.” 

‘*How long do you think it is since they forded 
the little stream, whose banks you have examined so 
carefully.” 

‘«Jist about daylight; andthey were riding at a devil 
of a rate, you may be sure—look here,” said the scout, 
and he placed his foot in one track and the but of his 
gun in the other, to indicate the length of the leaps 
whigh the animal had taken. 

«« A slapping pace, indeed,” said Frank, thoughtfully, 
‘‘but tell me, Joe, how you can compute the time since 
they passed?” 

‘««Why jist so: if they had jist now passed, you would 
see the splashing of the water around the tracks—ifa 
little longer, you would see that all dried up, and the 
tracks themselves only moist—and longer still, the 
tracks would be entirely dry.” 

«Which latter is the case, is it?” 

‘sVery near, very near, they mout ’a passed a leetle 
arter daylight, but not much; we’ll hear from ’em to- 
night—the red devils—depend upon it.” 

«Do you think so?” 

“To be sure Ido, I know the critters better nor the 
Governor and old parson Blair, with all their schooling 
and christianizing of the ungrateful varmints. An In- 
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«¢What is there so amusing in the idea, Joe.” **No, I am not; but tell me, Joe, how is it that you a 
«‘Did you ever see a wolf tamed?” are supposed to have a fancy for one of these red skins 
‘*No, I cannot say that I ever did, but I think it pos- || yourself.” | 
sible.” “Oh, Squire, there you have flung me. I give it 


‘Yes, I’ll warrant; and so the Governor thinks of the {| up now, youv’e clean got the first shot in the argu- 
red varmints, but [ saw a tamed wolf once, and he || ment.”’ 
had a wondertul good charecter for a while. He was **But explain it, Joe, how could you fall in love 
better behaved nor any sheep, and he would walk || with the daughter of a race you so thoroughly des- 
about among the flock as if he was bound to teach em || pise?” 


good manners, but bime by the lambs began to be mis- “Well, now, it does beat all natur’, that’s a fact. 
sed, and nearly every dog on the plantation was killed |} How it ever came about, was jist a little touch above 
on suspicion of being suspected. Still the lambs went, |} my larnin.” : 
and aftera while they laid a watch, and caught wolly **You plead guilty to the charge, however?” | 
in the very act.” ‘It’s not worth while todeny it, seeing every body i. 
«And what then?” seems to know it. Even old dad got wind of it somehow, E 
«*Why they stretched his bloody neck, of course.” and he told me that if ever] married an Ingin squaw, 
‘*And you think this an analagous case to that of the || he would disinherit me. Ha! ha! ha!—poor old man, | i 
) interpreter and his associates?” the only thing he ever had to leave me, I’ve got al- ie 





‘*Exactly! no good kin come out of an Ingin. I’ve || ready.” 
hearn tell of all the grand talk about their native gifts, ‘*What’s that?” i 


ry 
and all that, but if you will listen to my racket, you ‘«“Why, his red head—ha! ha! he!—and I believe it ' 























j may build a college over every son of agun of ’em, and || was this infernal red mop of mine that got me into the ti ' 
! clap a church on the tip top ’o that, and after all he 'scrape too.” ' 
will have a turkey buzzard’s heart inhim. God never «* How was that, Jarvis?” 
, made an Ingin fora human critter.” «<The Ingins, you know, have all sorts of a likin’ 
D «*Pooh, pooh, Joe, you have imbibed all the preju- || for red heads, and blast my hind-sights, if I dont think 
. dices of the early hunters, against the race. Do you | they’re mote nor half right. Don’t every body tancy 
° know that our ancestors on the other side of the water, || red birds and red feathers? Look at the old Governor 
many hundred years a30, were quite as savage and bar- || when he gets on that velvet coat of hisen, all bespan- 
od barous as these poor red men?” gled with gold lace. Look at the ladies, God bless 
4 «Bless my soul—you don’t tell me so. Well, that || *em, they’re never dressed without some red garment 
beats all natur, I never hearn tell of that afore. 1 || or other about ’em.” 
thought they were white, and came down Christians, ‘A pretty forcible defence of your head, Joe, but it 
" along side of the Bible, the whole way!” would be equally forcible in favor of red eyes.” 
¥ «So they were, always white, Joe; but what do you || This was a poser to Joe, and he scratched the de- 
" mean by coming down Christians, along side of the bateable ground unmercifully for an answer,but nothing 
Bible?’ || could be got out of it; seeing which, Frank gently led 
” «Why you know that old Adam was a white man— | him back to the point from which he had digressed, his 
we you’ll give that up, I reckon?” || love for W ingina, or rather his passion. 
; “1 suppose I must, Joe.” «And so the Interpreter’s sister fell in love with 
vil ‘sWell, that’s what I mean; that we came down | your red head first, did she?” 
ut, straight from old Adam, and brought the Bible all the | : *©Yes, she axed me for a cut of it one day, and I 
34 way down, with us.” | was mighty proud of it, till | saw it floatin’ in that ever- 
PS ‘You are entirely mistaken, Joe; neither the Old || jastin’ cap of her brother’s alongside of the cock and | 
nor the New Testament was given to our British ances- '| eagle feathers.” | : 
ly, ters, even when our Saviour appeared upon the earth. 1 ‘*What! did that queer faded tuft of hair grow upon , fe 
i They were as great savages as these very red men, your soil? I thought it had been some proud trophy my, | 
a against whom you are so prejudiced.” of his prowess, perhaps the scalp of an enemy.” : ) 
“4 **Good gracious Heavens! you don’t say so! then we | ‘*By the long hollows, he’s got as much of my seulp 4 } 
the are not Christian born under the covenant, as my old | as he’ll ever git, and if he don’t take care, I'll ei 
the dad used to say, after all! Well, this puts a patching || take my locks back with interest—a piece of the hide 4 
over anything I hearn tell of; but you’re a making | stickin’ to it.” Wf 
game of me, with all your book larnin.” **What, Joe, you would not scalp a man?” > 
otle “No Joe, Iam not; I’ve told you nothing but the **No, I wouldn’t sculp aman, but I would sculp an : 
-to- plain truth.” Ingin, howsomever.” 
«Well, then how come we to be white, tell me ‘*And is not an Indian a man, with a soul and body hy 
that?” like yourself?” , A 
the ‘‘A red skin and a savage nature are not always in- **No, no more nor that dog. That stuff now you got 7 
ling ‘se parable; all the learning and refinement of the world || from old parson Blair. We never heerd tell of the a! 
In- have been transmitted to us through dark skins.” like in these parts ’till he got to preaching of it about, 
~*Oh! you are a bamboozlin’ of me, that’s plain.” and putting the varmints to school—he and the Gov- 
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erno1. Now, look what its all come to—the Gov- | 
ernor’s got his son killed by the very man he helped | 
most of ’em al]; and the Interpreter would a’ worn the 
Parson’s sculp at his girdle, if he had cotched him in | 
such a place as he cotch Squire John.” 

“Ay, but Joe, you forget that John Spotswood is | 
said to have deeply wronged his sister.” 

** Now, are you so green as to believe all them old 
wives’ tales. What the devil does an Ingin keer 
for such wrongs as these, even supposing, for the sake 
of argument, it mout be so?” 


‘«Chunoluskee has been taught to feel the shame by 
associating with us. But what reason have you to doubt 
the common rumor on the subject?” 

**The very best in the world, tor I tried to sleeve 
her the very day she begged that tuft of hairof me, 
and she looked like one of them tragedy Queens that I 
saw on the stage down to Williamsburg.” 

*¢And still you loved her, notwithstanding such a 
rebuff?” 

‘‘Why, you see, Squire, I thought it was only a 
giand way she had picked up from the Governor’s dar- 
ters at second hand, of sayin’ that she was only to be 
had for the marryin’. ”’ 

*¢ And why didn’t you marry her, Joe, and thus have 
saved the Governor and his family this deep affliction, 
and the poor girl what was to her more than life?” 


«Why, in the first place, I never axed her consent; 
in the second, you know dad would a’ disherited me— 
ha! ha! ha!—and third and lastly, as Parson Blair 
says, this story of Squire Spotswood tuck me so 
by surprise, that I had’nt time. Now, you know the 
whole story. I rather reckon that I'll be at the truth 
of the business afore I’m done.” 





**So you have asettled purpose in going tothe moun- 
¢ains of your own?” 


i 
———. 


| *Itis true enough Joe, I believe that the Indians 
_ have a peculiar veneration for a red head, but how are 
_you going to take advantage of it? Suppose these 
_ ruinous stories to the discredit of your mistiess should 
prove true,—and I fear they are but too true,—what 
will you dothen? Will you still take her for better 
| for worse ?”” 

| By George, I never knowed what that better for 
worse in the marriage lines meant before; that’s jist 
| it, no doubt. Asto what I will do in sicha case, 
why I hav’nt exactly considered of it yit, seein’ as 
| how I did’nt believe it. Insicha case, she will be a 
| sort of Ingin-in-law to the Governor, and a great bite 
for the likes of me. Could youtell me now by your 
head mathew matticks, what kin I would be to the old 
Gineral ?” 

Frank turned away his head to indulge in a sup- 
pressed laugh ere he answered. ‘I suppose you 
would be step-father to his natural grand-child.” 

‘Quite a nateral thing sure enough, but would 
there be any parquisites?” 

‘<Oh, if you are in earnest, and really desire to bring 
about such athing, I have no doubt but the Governor 
would favour your suitand give you some of the perqui- 
sities too, as youcall them. It would be an arrange- 
ment to be desired, and far more than the girl has a 
right to expect, or indeed deserves. But tell me, 
how is it that you, professing such derogatory opinions 
of the Indians, are still willing to take a wife among 
them.” 

‘‘Oh Squire, as to my opinions about their skin and 
colour, that’s all talk and speculation. You see I’m 
a hunter by trade, and settlements have been crowding 
on me for some time, and this here mountain scheme 
of the Governor’s—though the old codgers laugh at 
it—is going to make things a heap worse with me.” 

‘«*As how Joe?” 

















“Yes, I’ve got a leetle speculation on my own 
thook. Don’t you be surprised, Squire, if you see me 
stay up among them mountains, and ‘hear afterwards 
.of my bein’ head chief among the Shawnese. I’m 
toldithey have a plague.of a fancy for red hair up in 
ithem woods.” 


«‘And so, you calculate after all upon making amends 
for the old man’s disinheritance, ofthat wonderful 
legacy of his—your red head?” 


**T dont see Squire, why I should’nt make my for- 
‘tune by my head as well asuny betters. There’s the two 
parsons, Dr. Blairand Parson Jones, they lives by their 
‘wits; and there’s the Governor, the heaviest tool he ever 
hhandlesis asword; andthere’s Gineral Clayton and the 
other lawyers, they lives by their wits; and there’s Dr. 
Evylin, he lives by his wits; and there’s all them long 
.gown fellers in the College, they lives by their wits; 
indeed, I don’t see but the most on you here in our 
gmountain company, lives by their wits—ha—ha—ha! 

But I guess there’!l be more nor head work afore they 
gets back. Well, as I wasa sayin—I dont see why 
my head should’nt make my fortune, too. Tobe sure 


mine lies on the outside and yours in the inside. It’s 


dal head work any way you can fix it.” 





««Why it will extend the settlements to the moun- 
tains. There’s scace an elk or a buffalo tobe found 
now this side of the hills, and he’s a gwine to drive 
them all, clean over the ridge.” 

«And so you are determined to emigrate with the 
game? Your head seems to be as full of schemes of 
your own as the Governor’s.”” 

«Yes, and I reckon that I’ve counted the costsa 
leetlé better nor most of ’em, he’s got in his train, and 
mowut be than he has himself. You'll see who’s the 
best man among us, when we get among the moun- 
tains, and when neither money nor larnin’ can do 
much foraman. Them’s the times totry what men’s 
got in em.” 

They were now several miles ahead of the army, 
and Joe knew the privations of the forest well enough 
to call a halt at a fine spring which threw its sparkling 
waters across their path. He unslung the deer from 
his poney’s back—slipped the head-stall over his neck 
and turned him loose to graze among the bushes—ad- 
vising Frank todo the same with his, shewing him 
at the same time how to fix the halter, so as to impede 
his more impatient temper. 
































Theze arrangements being completed, he carefully 
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examined the priming of his gun and set it against a |! yisterday with my own hands,—that’s what I cal! pre. 
tree within reach of his hand, and then took a wallet, || paration for the mountains. 
which he had removed from behind his saddle and | 
spread a cold collation before Frank : not a tempting | 
one it is true toa dainty appetite, but substantial and | water region. The Governor and you young gents 
tempting enough to,one, who had been on horseback || em to think that the mountains are made of sand 
from early morning. Out of the same greasy looking | too. lve seen enough of the rough hills, far, far this 
receptacle, Joe next drew a bottle, and alter wiping | side, to know better northat. Now Squire, which is 
the neck carefully upon the sleeve of his coat, handed |/ a goin’ to be the best stand by, the blood in your horses 
itto Frank. The latter declined the aqua vite, but || veins, or the shoes on mine’s feet?” 
turned in manfully upon the jerked beef and corn | 
dodgers. Joe laughed in his sleeve at Frank’s refu- | 
sal of the bottle, and then took a long and hearty draught | 
himself. Drawinga long breath and smacking ve **No don’t yout you'll spile sport if you de, Some 
lips, he said, ‘Every drop of this here liquor mought || of these mornins you will see the funniest army of 
be sold for all the gold lace in the Governor’s troop, || cripples you ever laid eyes on.” 
afore we're among the mountains a week, and you, | ‘But it may be a fatal error Joe, andit is my duty 
Squire, will not refuse it, when we come this near || to speak out.” . 
home again.” **Nota bit of it—not a bit of it. You can’t mend 
‘«Perhaps not—perhaps not Joe, but sufficient for || the matter now, and I’ve seen already to providin’ 
the day is the evil thereof.” the materials, when the time comes. 1 put the Com- 
“Yes you may well say that Squire, for evils there || missary up to providin’ the materials to make shoes 
will be enough on ’em for every day after the pro- | of—though he arn’t in all the plans. He don’t know 
visions give out. Do you see that dog of mine hop- | what its for,and no doubt thinks for trade with the 
ping so friskey over the bushes yonder?” | Ingins.”’ . 
“Yes.” | Thus assured, Irank acquiesced in Joe’s scheme to 
«*Well, almost cried, as I looked at him comin’ } keep quiet until the emergency occurred. After con- 
along the road this morning, when he kept jumping || Versing upon these matters for an hour or two, Joe 


Now among all the hor- 
ses of the Governor’s troops, there’s nota shoe among 


them; they’ve been used to the sand of this here tide 


| “‘Iconfess Joe, there’s reason in what you say—I 
never thought of that part of the preparation before. 
I will speak to the Governor about it this very night.” 











upon me and licking my hand.” | caught the horses and slung his buck over the poney, 
oe what I pray ?”’ _and then saddled and readjusted the bridle of Frank’s, 


““Why,to think that I should see the day when || ready for him to mount. The latter asked him why 
some of your young gentry would eata fine dinner off || he prepared to resume their journey before the troops 
, ’ | came up. 
of his carcass.” fe ae ‘ Jp eo a 
«*Pyoh! Joe, have done; you take away my appetite. || — > Joe, * they’re a comin’ now, not more 
i choke me off from your jerked || 2°F 4 Mie on. 
You are nae a se ae i unk sta »» || Frank looked down the long vista of blazed trees as 
apes igatanes . . Beg - far ashiseye could penetrate, but he could not see 
“Not I! not abitofit. Itell you Squire Lee, as : 
, - ‘aad “mag || even a bush shake, and seemed not a little surprised at 
sure as your’e a settin’ there, you'll see hard times || 4 : Seiaie 
aforewe git back. That dainty Mr. Carter, that I | Joe’s confident assertion. ’ 
’ Iking about penne. cual wenlcodtiaitlt Joe chuckled as usual and then threw himself on 
wat 7 ne ae os , mess of oun kittens afore || the groundand beckoned to his companion to do like- 
a rn ” . pisen |wise. Frank did so, and instantly perceived the 
many weeks. alk as 
. _ || tramp of cavalry upon the ground. 

Fhe... $oo edeberneersiarelagpep eames saab) “You see, said Joe, I’m a goin’ to make a scout of 
por’ ey a ee you. Your’ea pickin’ up my craft smart I swear. I 
croaker. b : ; 

, heard that are sound when I was a lying on the ground 

*“Nomore am I, butI can’t help seeing how out || 5 abled EIS: ying § 
coo rpebeipereromny —- ~ oil mec | The advanced guard having at length bore in sight, 
rules G80 guid Ree ~aneeiver am 6° Ae gs /and the bugles now being distinctly heard, our two 
rernerieanes _ peeciagenrty se ns a a ‘adventurers resumed their journey, Joe blazing 
oe at “ey aoe ~ ag! ee ha sit . ‘the trees as he went, and initiating Frank into the 
Gane — men oe eee mysteries of a scout’s life, his poney following quietly 
yours among the rest. ‘all Anite end bested cilantly tis bs "en 

. " P . »» || all the while and bearing patiently his huge burden. 
= _ gg _ Saas tieed te en oe Occasionally Lee dismounted and walked by his side 
eee pod 0, which not a little gratified Joe’s 

How could the critter live without it? But I’m not a abr os So 6 

talking of the blood, I’llshew you what I’m drivin’ — 

at”—and with that he gave a whistle, and his poney 
‘came trotting through the bushes and ate a piece of A LETTER FROM THE CAMP. 
‘corn bread from hishand. Joc then caught him and 


held up one of his feet for Frank’s inspection. «Do 


CHAPTER XVI. 


That night the expedition arrived, (owing to the 








you see them little iron shoes—we]l I put them on |! foresight of Joe) at the ruins of a deserted Indian vile 
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lage, with water, and aclearing suitable fora large en- 


tothe slapping pace at which they rode as evinced 


campment, in the centre, and fine forage, of nature’s || by signs before pointed out. 


providing, for the horses around. | 


It was the first night in the forest, and not wanting 
in wild adventure and novelty for the ainusement of the || 
young gentry. | 





The white tents stretching out in picturesque lines 


‘*Well, Joe,’ said he, ‘*what more can we do for 


| her deliverance than we are doing now; does any thing 
| suggest itself to you?” 


“Yes, lots—lots. You see Squire, these cunning 


varmints will jist play hide and seek with this great 


company of the Governor’s, which he marches through 


against the fading green of the forest; the bright blaze | the woods with flags a flyin’ and trumpets a soundiny 


of the camp fires, throwing fantastic shadows of the |, 
wagons and horses, and moving objects around; the 
merry laugh of those within—the rude jest—the re- | 
counting of the adventures of the day—the loud song | 
of the old soldiers of the life guard—the measured || 
tramp of the sentinels on duty—the neighing of the 1 
horses in the forest, the braying of the asses and || 
mules—the lowing of cows (for even this luxury had | 
been provided,) all together presented an enchanting || 
scene amid the primeval forests of nature. About a || 
hundred yards from the Governor’s marquee, stood || 
Frank Lee and Bernard Moore, leaning in the shadow || 
of a tree, while old June sat nodding overa great log 
fire, where the Governor’s venison was roasting on a_ 
rude spit, and at which old June with a watery mouth 
cast a wistful glance every now and then, as he rose | 
and fell in the cadences of his song. Lee had called | 
the attention of Moore to this effort of the old banjoe- || 
player, because he was evidently the hero of his story. 
He was celebrating his love for Miss Kate and bemoan- || 
ing the separatfon. 


‘They had- not stood there long, amusing themselves 
with old June, before Jarvis touched rank upon the 
arm and beckoned him into the forest. As they pas- 
sed the last camp fire, Joe seized a large lightwood | 
knot and holding it for a few moments in the burning | 
coals, produced a bright light, with which he guided 
his companion some hundred yards beyond the senti- | 
nels. He stopped at a secluded nook among the bush- 
es where hoises had evidently been picking around, 
and where several persons had recently been seated in | 
the centre; for bones and pieces of bread were scatter- 
ed about in all directions. 
isfy himself about them and then led him a few yards | 
further into the bushes, where a white pocket hand- 
kerchief of fine texture, was suspended to the top of a 
stick and leaned againstatree. Joe said he had not 
disturbed it since the discovery, as he wanted Frank to 
observe first, the cautious manner in which it had been || 
placed behind the tree, so as to be out of view of those || 
who sat around the fire. Frank took it down, and 
examining it carefully, discovered a name which | 
it thrilled his heart to meet in that strange wild place. 
It was Ellen Evylin in full, and in her own hand write. 


Joe suffered Frank to sat- 


They readily imagined that it had been placed there || 


by Wingina, that very day, and that it was intended to 
signify to them that she was borne away against her | 
will. Joe pointed out to the young cavalier, also, 
several twigs, which had been snapped off, marking dis- 
tinctly a pathway from the spot where the handker- | 
chief had been found, to the spot where they had moun- | 
ted their horses. 


| every now and then. 


contemplated route. 


He called his attention again || 


He mout as well send me a 


1] 
| head to shout to these red devils, ‘git out of the way 
you yaller varmints, the Governor ’s a comin!’ ” 


“Well, well, Joe, how can we help it?” 

**No, its not well, well, its very wrong. The old 
Gineral, he’s used to fighten grand battles in an open 
field with white men like himself, but its a very dif- 
ferent game he’s got to play now, and he ain’t found it 
out yit, but take my word for it, he will afore long, 
if he don’t take advice from them as has experience 
in Ingin fightin’. Now if he would give you the com- 
mand of about ten men, that I could pick out of them 
huntin’ shirt boysand let me be among ’em, we could 
push ahead, and I would jist like to show you, that 
there’s more nor Ingins can play at the game of hide 
and seek.”’ 


Lee was quite taken with the proposition, and re- 


_ turned with Joe to the Governor’s marquee, and sent 
in to request an audience. 


After waiting a short 
time, they were admitted. The Governor was sitting 
upon a camp stool, and busily pouring over his maps, 
and at his old employment of sticking pins along his 
On the ground near him young 


| Dandridge was seated and drawing out according to 


the Governor’s instructions, from time to time, a di- 
agram of the route they had already traversed. The 


Governor listened with much interest to the discover- 


ies which Joe had made, and gave a respectful con- 


| sideration to his scheme for cutting off the marauders, 
but at length shook his head as much as to say, that it 


would not do. He pondered upon it for some time, 


_ hastily walking about the marquee, but after a while 
| seated himself again, and turning to Joe, said it was a 


good idea but could not be adopted on account of its 
taking him from his present indispensable employ- 
mént, and he told Frank that he would not trust him 
as yet with any other guide, because the savages 
would pick them off singly, and destroy the whole of 


them finally without accomplishing any good. Joe 


did not want Frank to go unless he could himself be 
ofthe party, and therefore he readily acquiesced in 
the latter part of the Governor’s argument. He went 
off with Frank however, telling him that they would 
see what this fighting Indianson agrand parade would 
come to. 

Having left Joe to pursue his vocation, Frank fold- 
edup the handkerchief which had been discovered, 


and put it near his heart. The sightofthat name and 


that hand write, called up vividly the image of her 
who had so long engrossed his most ardent affections. 
He thought over all that she had said and done since his 
landing at York, and his early youthful attachment 
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drew new strength from the approbation which his |! 


maturer judgment stamped upon his youthful fancy. 


He was experienced enough in life to know that this | 
very seldom happens—that the ‘‘sweat hearts” of boy- | 


ish days seldom stand the test of man’s matured exam- 
ination. IJfall is right as regards the object herself— 
interest and ambition find their way like the tempter 


into Eden, and destroy the first and brightest and | 


purest emanations of the young heart. But Frank 


Lee was an independent man in every sense of the | 
word. His fortune was ample, and his ambition chas- 


tened asit was in the school of adversity, threw no 


impediments in the way, of at last consumating his || 
early engagement. Had he been poorand friendless, | 
it cannot be doubted that his decision would have | 
been the same. Hestrolled at length into his tent, | 
which he found empty, and taking out his writing | 


tackle and spreading them upon a rude camp seat, sat 
himself down upon the ground to commune with his 
affianced wife, after the following manner. 


Camp Chick a hominy. 
DEAREST ELLEN: 
Iagain resume my sweet correspondence with you, 
after an interval it seems to me of anage: computed by 
what I have (may I not say we have) suffered. But du- 


ring all my unexampled difficulties and trials, one con- | 


stant source of consolation remained tome. It wasyour 
steady constancy. It is true, that for atime, I was 
laboring under a delusion in regard to it, but even du- 
ring that time, you were as unwavering as before. 
No portion of blame can attach to you, that I was 
led astray. You my Ellen, have been like my 
evening and morning star—the last ray of serene 
comfort at night, and the brightest dawn of hope 


inthe morning. From day to day, and from year to | 


year, have you clung to the memory of the youth to 
whom you plighted vour young affections—through 


good and through evil report—through life and in death, | 


(as was supposed) you have without wavering or turn- 
ing aside, cherished the first bright morning dream of 
youthful love. Do you know my Ellen, that the 
world scarcely believes in the reality of such early at- 
tachments enduring tothe end. The heartless throng 
know not, my sweet playmate, of the little romantic 
world we possess within ourselves. They have all 
gone astray after strange gods, and cannot believe that 


others will be more true and devoted than they have | 


been. Especially has the odium ofall such failures 
been laid to the charge of your sex, but I am sure 
unjustly. The first slight or unkindness nearly al- 
ways proceeds from the other, and this slight or un- 
kindness cannot be blazoned to the world—it is hidden 


within the recesses of the sufferer’s heart, and pride | 


(perhaps proper maidenly pride) prevents it trom ever 
being known. How happy are we my Ellen, that 
hot a shadow of distrust has fallen out between us— 
ifindeed I except your momentary confounding me 
with the gentleman whose name I had assumed, and 
my temporary mistake about my brother’s marriage with 
you. You see I have brought myself to write that name. 


-* 


While I am upon the subject of Miss Elliots engage- 
ment, permit me to explain one thing which | omitted 
| in the hurry of departure, and the confusion which at- 
tended all its exciting scenes. That young lady, 
though present at the masking scene at the Governor's 
| house, and knowing of my design to present myself in 

disguise, among my old associates, was not made ac- 

quainted with the name or the occupation which I 

would assume. The resolution to adopt that name 

was seized upon after the departure of that young lady 

and her father. Hence her supposition on hearing 
that Mr. Hall had arrived in the colony, that it was 
-herown Henry. Iam led to think of these things, by 
seeing, so frequently, this young gentleman, with 
‘vhom I was, and am, on the most intimate terms. 
His distress of mind is truly pitiable—he appears like 
one physically alive and well, and yet dead to all hope. 
Not absolutely dead to all hope either, for you should 
have seen how the blessed, but dormant, faculty flash- 
_ed up for a moment or two, when I told him, a little 
| while ago, that there was a prospect of an expedition 


_ being sent ahead of the troop, in pursuit of the assas- 
sins and robbers who.murdered our old friend and stole 
Hall's mistress. Oh, if he could be sent off upon such 
an expedition, what a blessed relief the activity and 
excitement of the pursuit would be to him. But the 
Governor, though sympathizing fully with him and 
/me, would not consent to it, and | must say his reasons 
were to me, satisfactory; not so, however, with my 
poor friend; he is dissatisfied with the Governor on 


|| account of it, and if it were not for my restraining 
|, and urgent counsel, he would start off, single handed, 
'|in pursuit. The fact is, his apprehensions for the fate 
} of the poor girl, whether dead or alive, are so despon- 
ding, that the madness and rashness of such an adven- 
|| ture, only add new charms toit, in his eyes, and I can 
|| only seduce him from such wild designs by dwelling 
upon the known clemency of the Indians to other fe- 
males, who have for months and years remained cap- 
tives with them. I have exhausted all my recollec- 
' tions of the kind, and I have put the scout, Jarvis, in 
|possession of his dreadful secret, and commanded 
! him to detail all his knowledge favorable to my 
‘| views. At this very moment he is walking with 
'| Joe, among the tall pines, his melancholy eye wan- 
|| dering among the stars, while Joe is telling a long story 
‘| of a Mrs. Thompson, who was taken prisoner by them 
and carried beyond the mountains. I at first suspec- 
‘ted my new forest friend, of romancing in the 
| wildest vein, and inventing as he went along, for the 
justifiable purpose, as it seemed to me, of plucking the 
_ rooted sorrow from the heart of my friend, but I am sat- 
| isfied now that it is a true narrative, because he re- 
/ counted several circumstances about the route to the 
mountains, which he had before told me he had pro- 
'cured from an old lady, who had been a prisoner 
/among the Indians. Seeing that he was, for the time, 


} 
| 


so absorbed with the story of the scout, I have stolen 
away, my Ellen, to hold this sweet converse with you. 
If you had but known the charming girl, about whom 





| my friend thus mourns, you would neither be surpris- 
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ed nor jealous that even I feel an anxious interest | 


in her fate. Think too of her sad history, preceding | 
this dreadful catastrophe—the loss of her uncle by whom | 
she was adopted, and upon whom she doted as a father, | 
little less fond than the real one whom she has now lost | 
also. Think too of the dreadful manner of their two | 
deaths—of her nearest and dearest kinsmen. Then || 
bring before your mind the highly educated, delicate | 
and sensitive girl herself—torn from the reeking body | 
of her deceased parent; and borne a captive among a | 
rude and wild people, not one word of whose language | 
she understands, and for hundreds of miles, unblessed ] 
with the sight of one of her own sex, even of their rude | 
race. Ohitsa dreadful fate for one like her. She is | 
a most lovely girl in every sense of the word, and as |, 
good as she is beautiful! I feel a double interest in | 
her fate, because her sad experience is so much like | ] 

|| 


my own. We were first wrecked by the same disas- 
trous political storm—thrown upon the same shores, )| 
and among the same people for a time. 

The Governor you know is her distant kinsman, 
and of course he feels as lively an interest in the pur- 
suit of her captors as it is possible under the circum- | 








stances, but he is astern old soldier, and will not risk || 


the success of his expedition for any mere private feel- 
ings, however near home they may come. 

Poor Hall! we are of the same mess and of course 
our tent is to be a melancholy place, for he walks || 
about like a troubled spirit. Manvyatimeat midnight, | 
I will turn to You for companionship, for though dis- | 
tant in body we are ever present I trust with each 
other in spirit. 

Before I close this scrawl scratched upon a camp | 
stool as I sit upon the ground,I cannot help re- 
curing to the last letter which I wrote to you. It was 
penned under circumstances scarcely more favorable 
to my caligraphy than this, for I was then proped up 
in my bedand wrote upon my portfolio. Little did I 
imagine then my Ellen, that that letter would ever be 
productive ofsome of the most delightful moments of | 
my life. Itis almost impossible for you to conceive of || 
the delight with which I surreptitiously stole away 
the treasured memories stored up in your heart. You 
thought then my Ellen did you not, that they were | 
garnered up, never to be again gazed upon by mortal | 
man upon this earth ?—but by the talisman of that real | 
letter I produced a key—one it is true crusted over 
with the profoundest sorrows known to the human 
heart. 
onlyto me. Nor did you even then havea sly suspi- 
cion that your long lost lover had risen from the dead 
to be the hearer ofhis own last dying words. No, no, 
my own Ellen, your affliction was too real to have || 
suffered any suspicion of the bearer to intrude—it was 
not until I began to unfold those habits of thought 
which touched upon the buried memories, those dear- 
est treasures of the heart, those associations linked 
in inseperably with the very fibres of our being, that 
you began to suspect me. Do you remember the walk 
we had by the little romantic brook where we were 
talking of the falling of the leaves—and I ventured up- 








| just at that time, and until all doubt vanished. 


ee 
ne 


on the dangerons experiment of reprodtcing some of 
our old thoughts, more elaborately worked out it is 
true, but still our old thoughtsina new dress. Me. 
thinks I see your stare of astonishment now, and your 
startling turn of the head every now and then, as 
link by link I touched those dear old associations ; ey. 
ery word gushing and teeming with meanings only 
known to ourselves? 1 expected every moment to 
hear your startled scream, but if you penetrated 


my whole disguise, your consummate prudence 


triumphed, and you suffered me to wear my mas- 
querading dress until such time as my own circum. 
stances should point out the time of unmasking. I 
know that you must have been frightfully mystified 
I sym- 
pathized fully in your distress, but I would not make 
you an accessory, evenafter the fact, to my treason. 
Had I failed in my application to my sovereign, I 
might have proposed to you to desert your venerable 
and excellent father, and your own dear and delight- 
‘fall home, for other and strange lands, but I had not 
fully come to the resolve, and would not have done 30 
until that application failed. Even then I could scarce. 
ly have had the heart to tear you away from all the en- 
_dearments which now cluster around your head and 
heart-endearments too, of your own creation. Do 
/you know my own Ellen, that I love your home— 
your flowers—your books—your music—your pic- 
tures—your chairs—every thing that is yours. This 
little Testament of our Lord and Master, with your 
_name written in it, which lies before me, looks like 
no other book. The very letters seem to be il- 
|| luminated—the book actually has an appearance about 
| it belonging to no other, and that with which it ig in- 
vested, is far more vividly impressed upon those 
_ household objects, which daily surround you. Could 

My memory 


| I have torn you away from all those? 
| wanders, even now among your books, and music, and 
| flowers, and birds, and everything that goes to make 
| up that dear home, which you have so inseparably 
stamped with your own identity. How vividly the 
| charming domestic picture rises up before my fancy! 
| Indeed, it is scarcely ever absent from my thoughts, 
sleeping or waking. 


/ Even over these wild scenes into which we arepen- 
| etrating each hour, deeper and farther, these blessed 
visions throw a softened and mellowed light. What 
a blessed thing is memory, to all the virtuous crea- 


But that was all passed then—known however | tures of the earth!—that magic store house of the 


| heart’s treasures. It is surely the divinest of faculties, 
| it penetrates the farthest back and will last the long: 


| link between this and a higher and purer state of exis- 
‘tence. Itis the most distinguishing characteristic of 
our race, and above every thing else marks us out as 
| immortals. Oh, what true wisdom and benificence 
1 ‘in that provision which confines its wondrous powers 
‘to man. Did you ever reflect what an awful thing 
| this truly blessed thing to us, would have been to the 
‘lower orders of creation? It would have made the 
| earth to them a Hell, teming and multiplying with hor- 





est of them all, for it will constitute the connecting 
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rors. That it has been given to us alone, is at once a | 
testimony and a guarantee of our immortality Do_ 
you know that I dout the capacity of any one for endur- 

jng attachments, who doubts the immortality ofthe soul? | 
The mere hope and belief elevates us above common 


| now exist without communing in the spirit with you. 
I cannotask you to answer my letters, but should a cou- 
rier be dispatched after the army, for any purpose, I am 
sure I shall hear from you. 


| Your’s, most affectionately, 
sensualitv,and refines and purifies our nature. fl); 


FRANK LEE. 


good men desire and believe it. You may smile at 


my thus founding, what is ordinarily called an effort || 


of the understanding in the heart, but those who have | 
observed human nature most profoundly, will be most | 
ready to believe it. | 


The pure sentiment of love, though blended with 
passion, is very near kin to the divine, especially that 
sudlimated phase of it, which you exhibited for your 
dead lover. Your memory was then your only link 
with earth, and hope and faith had first to transport 
you beyond the confines of earth ere its fruition could 
be looked for. Your trials of the heart, my Ellen, 
have been truly great, and I feel humbled inthe com- 
parison with you. I have never been tried with memo- 
ry,as the only link between vouand me. ThoughI can- 
not approach vour excellence and exaltation of char- 
acter, I hope to blend my future existence so insepa- 
ra>lv w'th yours, that I may catch a portion of its ex- 
altation. 





I have often heard vou sav, that if required, you | 
could lav down vour life with me, and that vou would | 
far rather do it than survive me, either married or un- | 
married. Th's isatest of which I solemnly believe | 
many of your sex capable, but alas for ours, there is | 
not one in ten thonsand capable of it. You were sur- | 
prised at my shrinking from the question, my love, be- 
cause vou had not understood, and could not, thorough- 
ly understand the character'stic difference of the sex. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


| ADVENTURES ON THE ROUTE. 
| 


AFTER a somewhat rainy and stormy night, the 
| morning broke brightly and beautifully clear. Theair 
| was fresh and invigorating, and a long and sound sleep 
_ after the fatigues of the first day’s march, left the lux- 
| urious young cavaliers with elastic and buoyant spir- 
its. The brilliant songsters of the feathered tribes 
| were startle from their first essay by the reveille from 
‘the martial instruments. The leaves of the trees 
| were glittering with rain drops, and the autumnal 
forest flowers bursting into life and beauty with the 
heat of the morningsun. All nature looked calm and 
‘bright and beautiful, and mere existence seemed a 

pleasure, but it wasa pleasure inviting to repose and 
| contemplation. 

The officer of the guard hadsome half hour, gone up- 
on his roundsto march the picketsin, when all at ence 
the repose ofthe scene was disturbed by the idlers 
and followers of the camp running in a particular di- 
rection,as if something unusual had occurred there 
during the night. Frank Lee and Dandridge and Hall, 
_mounted their horses and galloped to the scene of 


| attraction. The officer of the guard had halted 


| his men and was just about to despatch a messenger 


7 ce b Lees 4 
You were loth to believe that your lover was so earth- || - Gis Gaverucr, when Ris side were ceows ered wp 
ly as to desire the earth for its own sake, and when all || proaching. When the three young cavaliers rode up, 
that bright halo which sentiment throws around its 'they d’scovered the sentry who had been stationed 
dreary paths, was blotted out; but you reasoned from | there during the last relief, s ting agaiogt a tree and 
within and not from without, from your own experi- || most cruelly tomahawked. Joe Jarvis was stooping 
ence and not from the aie. ith when the weslt le | over him, examining the wound most critically; he 
all thus purified and iii » ibe will ie lion | looked up when he saw the officers approaching, and 
lie down with the lamb. Your heart has been puri- | — aie Eager upon, Se Se iis “ Freaky 
fied by ahigh faith and a bricht hope. God’s holy || ** Did’nt I tell the Governor that the varmints were 

.~) } q or 7 ii 











sp'rit has poured its benign influence on your heart— | 
already, more than commonly elevated above its kind— | 


| 


not far off; he’s warm yit, its been done since the 


rain;” and away he started through the woods to ex- 
amine the trail. 


= a wely did van Oe that — affection for —_ | When the three returned to make their report to the 
_ lended with all your holiest and highest asp'ra- || old chief, they found him breakfasting upon some of 
tions; no wonder then that vou could die a martyr in a || 550%; venison steaks. He was startled by the daring 
double sense. I will strive, my own Ellen, to make | atrocity of the act, but pronounced at once that the 
myself worthy of an attachment so pure, so far above || man inust have slept upon his post. Jarvis was sent 
the dross of this earth. It might be a wise question | for, and soon mete his appearance, scratching his red 
for moralists, how such an attachment could hold to one || mop as he entered. He had the same cunning squint 


80 confessedly impure as your correspondent; one so || of the eve, and wazgish leer as when before presented 
weighed down with the grosser passions of selfishness | jn the same presence. 


in its thousand phases, and ambition with its wholly || «Well, Joe, I understand, you say that this thing 
earthly means. But I do not desire to perplex your | was done since the rain; you have, doubtless, then 


sensative mind with the question. I am sufficiently || been able to fall upon the tiail, and can tell us. how 
happy that my youthful fancy was fated to select one | many of them ventured into the camp and what they 
80 every way worthy of my maturest approbation. || came for.” 


I will write to yon daily. You see I have already | «It is true enough, your honor, I did say so, and I 
renewed our old subjects of conversation. 


T cannot || stick to it, but as to the trail and all that, it would 
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bother an olderscout nor me. The crittersare a grow- 
in’ cunnin:er, sir, every day of theirlives. There’s 
not the print of so much as a man’s hand round*the 
premises, much less of a moccasined foot.” 

‘You don’t mean to insinuate scout that this man 
has been murdered by one of our own men?” 

**Not I, sir, no such thing, he was tornahawked from | 
behind the tree by an Ingin.” 

“And yet there are no footsteps in the soft mud be- | 
hind that tree, and leading to it? why how have they | 
contrived to ob}iterate them?” 

**That’s jist it, you’ve struck the nail right on the | 


head, how did they contrive it? I’ll tell you how || 


they did it. 
mints.” 
‘¢What! they did not approach on horseback.” 
**No, sir, but they come whole-hog fashion. Ifyour || 
honor wil] jist condescend to ride down there, I will 


They borrowed the legs of other var- 


shew you that there is not the print ofa livin creter’s || | awake for ’em. 


foot scept an old sows, any where about.” 
The Governor and Lee followed Joe tothe spot || 
and there, sure enough, were the distinct prints of a 


hog’s feet, on a straight line to the tree, leading from a | 


srnall stream, on the banks of which many of the 
horses and mules were yet tied. 


‘‘Now, sir,” said Joe triumphantly, ‘did you ever 


see a dumb brute walk a straight line like that?” 

«True enough, Joe, swine do not gather mast thus, | 
but how in the name of Heaven did they manage it?” 

‘sNothing easier, sir, they jist take a hogs shanks | 
into their hands, and makes ciutches on ’em- You 
see ’em here, sir, to the water’s edge, and then they 
mounted and rode off But, sir, this was’nt all for noth- 
in’ it was’nt all unmeaning deviltry, there’s a mean- 
ing init. They’re not College larned for nothin’ de- 
pend upon it.” 

The Governor did not like this thrust, and wheel- 
ed his horse and rode away, first leaving orders to 
have the man decently intered. 

Joe sat about investigating the cause of the strange 
visit, ani he first observed that the sentinel’s arms had 
been stolen, next that a sumpter mule had been led 
through the water some distance up the stream, for | 
he followed it upon his poney until he discovered the 
place wherethey had emerged. He then came back 
and had the Commissary suinmoned, and requested 


him to have the mules counted,and sure enou h one |! 
of them was missing. Still Joz persevered —he aid he | 1 


wa; determined to find out what else they had stolen. 
At first, it could not be ascertained thatany t: nz more 
was missing. The provisions were all safe, and the arms | 


were out of their reach or rather too near the grasp of | 


those who were full ready and willing to use them. Joe 


continued to rummage among the wazonsand mules, ] 


until at length he lit upon the ammunition, when it was 
found they had carried off several canisters. 
straightway to the Governor’s marquee, and there 
meeting the Aids de-camp, he related to them his 
discovery. 

**Did you ever see sich cunning brutes? how in the 
name of old scratch they found out where the things 


| } 


Joe went | 


|| lay, beats me all to fiinders ; but this convinces me 


' Squire, that what I told you before is true, that these 
varinints mean to keep us from the mountains if they 


(| kin. Howsomdever,they did’nt know that Red Jarvis 


was tobeof the party. The Interpreteris laughiug 
in his sleeve now, to think how you're all batrnboozled 
with them hog tracks, and he thinks moreover, that 


| the powder will never be missed—that you’il all be so 


taken op with the onaccountable death of yon poor 
fellow—and that ain’t all, they mean to try it agin, or 


|| they woul tha a taken so much pains to cover up 


their deviltry.* 
‘*Well Joe,” said Lee, ‘‘what do you aim atby the 


|| pains which you are taking to ferret out their cun- 


| ning.’? 

| Why y, you see Squire, they’re not comin’ back to 
_night, but to-morrow night they'll think we’re sound 
‘enough asleep. I guess there’ll be one wide enough 
Do you jist give the Commissary 
‘is orlors that I’m to sleep in that there ammunition 
wagon—that’s all.” 

|| The troops were again in motion, and in an hour 
after their departure, all traces of the gloom and mel- 
| ancholy of the funeral haddisappeared even from the 
|| mess of the buried soldier. Such is military life. 
| The soldier seems to take pride i in marching from his 
| comrade’: grave toa lively airand w'th buoyant step, 
| 
|| 
| 


and we suppose it will always be so, while men or- 
canize themselves to slay each other. 

The route up to thistime had been nearly in astraight 
line to the mountains, for the river along the banks of 
which they mainly marched, lay fortunately in that di- 
rection; but it b>camne necessary now to diverge to the 
east, in order to take Germana in their way. It was 
fully a day’s march, or more, out of their route, but 
such were the Governor’s orders, and all obeyed with 
| alacrity. 

This day they began to exchange the monotonous 
pine barrens for forests mote genial to the eye. Tho 
1 country, althonzh nearly in a state of nature, was rich 
|| in all that pleases the eve, andenlivensthe heart. For 
| the first time, regular parties were detailed to precede 





| the main body of the troops, and skirt their flanks on 
| each side, for the purpose of hunting. One of them 
ygcompanied the scout immediately in front, and it 
‘| was the Governor’s orders that each, in succession 
should be under the direction of the veteran woodsman. 
As Joe predicted, however, they had but poor luck, 
_asingle herd ofdeer was encountered, and they, after 
‘ahot pursuit, only lost two of their number. Jarvis 
‘told the Governor’s aids, at night, that ‘*them everlast- 
ing trumpets would have to be spiked, else they would 
‘| all starve when the provisions gave out.” 
| That night they encamped among the head waters of 
| the Mattapony river, having left the beautiful banks 
of the Pannuky far in their rear, and accornplished, 
| during the day, even a better journey than on the pre- 
|| vious one. All wer now in fine spirits, notwithstand- 
inz the fortune of the hunting parties, upon which 
ina short time, not only the fate of the enterprise, 
but their very lives were to depend. As yet, how- 


|| 
1} 
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ever, provisions were abundant, without even trench- 


ing upon the stores of jerked beef, and hard bread and | 


parched corn laid up in thar wa.cns, and on the 
backs of their mules. With the young, and the gay, 
and the thoughtless, sufficient for the day were the 
evils thereof. 

‘The camp fires were enlivened with many a song 
and story, and to tell the truth, the sparkling winecup 


wa3 not wanting to enliven the festivities of the gay | 


young cavaliers. 
them had not yet worn off, and bright hope painted to 
their mental vision more enrapturing beauties and 
brighter landscapes beyond. ‘1 he Governor failed not 


to encouraze their glowing anticipations, from his own | 


store of imaginary pictures. It is true, he had ceased 
toquote Chunoluskee as authority, but nevertheless 
he retailed many of Ais stories under new titles and 
editions. In fact he believed them himself and tai 
mote than had ever been told. He was a very imagina 
tive man, but regulated by a sound judgement, and 
great military experience when the tiue data were 
giventohim. He had, however so long suffered his 
fancy to dwell upon the El Dorado beyond the moun 


tains, that he hal come tv look upon those imaginaly | 


scenes almost as certainties, which were in fact very 


far frum the truth. Not that he overrated the country, 


to which he was bound, but that he had erroneous con 
ceptions of it, aad still more erroneons views of the dif 
ficultiesto be encountered to get to it. ‘The poor scout, 
ignorant as he was, had a fartruer conception of both, 


but the time had not yet come, to consult such coun- | 


sels on any mater.al point. 
ed to blaze the route, the Governor was himself on 
foot, a greater part of the time, compass in hand 
his observations. As yet they had not entered th 
primeval forests. They were hourly passing settlements 
of greater or less magnitude, and as they crossed the 
river they came to an Indian village, on an island, 
one of the lovelicst spots in nature. The young gentry 


Were in raptures with the beauty of the site. Not so | 
with their old chief. He was pained to observe that | 


the Indians even here hal been induced to desert their 


homes and were retreating before the 


firm the suspicion that his enterprise was looked upon 


with fear and distrust by the Indians. He knew, full | 


Well, ftom what source all this came, but how they 
had all been moved, by one accord in so incredibly 
short a time, confounded all his calculations. He 


lieve all this, fo 
a3 genuine a philanthropist as ever lived. But here 
1 


r he waz a true friend to the race, anu 
Was one of the locations of his primary schools, and 
every inhaitant of the village was gone, with all their 
stores and plunder, and the schcolmaster Was perheps 
Murdered. Of that, however, they h uf no evid 
He might have been carried off a prisoner , beteed 
the mountains. 


The novelty of the scene around | 


|| Poor Hall! for hours he detained his friend Lee, 
wandering among the deserted wigwams, long after 
the sound of the trumpets and the tramp of the horses 
| had ceased. He had looked forward with eager- 
ness to their arrival at this spot, he had expected here 
to see some of that race in whose possession was all 
_that he pr'zed on this earth—he had expected to be re- 
| assured of her safety, and had even hoped to pro- 
curea runner to send on after his lost Eugenia to 
_ assure her of his speedy approach. To him the de- 
| serted wigwams lvoked like her funeral pile. His 
heart sank within him as he beheld this new evidence 


The fires of theancient feud had only been smothered 
for a time. During the three years of Governor Spots- 
| wood’s stewardship he had succeeded in making 
_ them believe that he was their true friend, because he 
| had never committed any aggressions upon them, 
but now he was about to outstrip all his predecessors 
in the daring strides of his adventurous spirit. Hall 
would have lingered on among the tenantless wig- 
wams of the deserted village, but his friend Lee al- 


| 

| 

| of the old hostility still subsisting between the races. 
1 

| 

1} 

| 





Though Joe was requ.r- 


narch of his Lite | 
tle army. Every indication, thus far, gack ¥ con- 


most forced him upon his horse. 

That night, although encamped in a beautiful coun- 
try, ani general joy and hilarity pervaded the camp, 
he sat inone corner o! his tent, and leaned his head 

upon his hands inthe most listless attitude imagina- 
ble. Hetook no notice of the entrance and departure 
of anyone, and really performed the routine of his 
| military duties in such a dead and alive manner, that 
Frank ha! to apply to the Governor to have him inva- 
lided. Sodeeply absorbed was he with his brooding 
_sorrow that he scarcely noticed this change. Thongh 


, |, cards and wine and songs and revelry resounded all 
w.th young Danirdsze by his side, taking notes of | 


around him, and made the old woods merry again 


ung cavaliers, it passed all unheeded by poor Hall. 


“The same night Frank. Lee, Nat. Dandridge, 


| Halland ay beinginvited to the Governor’s mar- 


quee, Jarvis asked permission of the former to write 
ye ‘tterin his tent,andto furnish him with the ma- 
erials. 

‘What! can you write, Joe?” inquired Lee, with 
surprise. 

‘“No, not after your glib fashion, I can’t Squire, 
but I yn turn the pot-hooks and hangers into some 
sort of signs that the man’!] understand I’m goin’ to 
| write re ‘ 


«*And who may that be pray?” 


| 
| 
3 with the diss’ pation and the wild mirth of the mad 
} 
| 
| 


o 


‘| Anoldcroney o' mine, Squire, and as his readin’ 
could only settle the difficulty by supposing his late | 
hostazes an} oeneficiaries treacherous; far antecedent || 
to the time of their desertion. He wa; loth to be- || 


aint no better nor my writin’ it ll be a dead match.”” 

‘«‘The worse you write, Joe, the better he should 
read.” 

«Oh, that’s his business, eo here goes.” 

Frank stood for afew moments on the eve of his 
departure, and laughed immoderately at the awful 
fices which Joe made, a3 he turned his pen in its 
travail. “That's harder work than fighting Indians 


| Aye, Squire, you may say that—I reckon I could 
‘| make a arou 


nd O on one of ‘em in a lectle shorter time 
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than I can fetch up one of these, but do you go Squire, || Well, Squire Lee, that Mr. Hall that was tried for 
you put me out a lookin’ at me.” Frank depar- | killin’ the Governer’s son, well, he says she’s a ruined 
ted accordingly, dragging poor Hall with him, and ga!, end to hear him talk, you’d think that she wa- 
leaving Joe already bathed in a profuse perspiration. _| dead and buried, and hea sayin’ of the funeral service 

The Governor had kindly invited his young {friends | over her. I tell you Bill, these gentry are queerish 
in hopesto cheer up the stranger whose unfortunate || folks, they dont know nothin’ of human nature, like 
story he had hitherto been prevented from listening to ‘|onrs. He says he wants to know if I woul. take an- 
with thatattention which he desired, on account of | other man’s cast off mistress. Now, Bill, a’int her 
his engrossing engagements. He feltadeep interest lover dead, and could'nt I make an honest woman of 
in this young man, partly because of his connexion || her, by a marryin’ of her, I'd like to know that. But 
with Frank’s strange adventures, and the mystery | the best part of the story’s to come yit. The Govern- 
which he had hitherto thrown around his name, and || 0's beenaxed about it, and hes all agreed, and says, 
partly on account of his known engagement to his un- | SET» that he jl settle fifty pounds a year on me, 
fortunate young kinswoman. Indeed the interest telt || the gall will have me. So you see, Bill, she’s a 
on account of the latter, extended to many of the || fortune. Did‘nt | tell you that I was a goin’ to seek 
young gentry, who had heard Frank’s description of | my fortune, aud tnat you had better come along. But 
the ill tated but charming girl. In that day such a || ve talked about myself long enough, now let me tell 
captivity was not atall uncommon with the wives and || YOU something of our betters. The old Governor, I 
daughters of the humbler farmers, and we have seen || tell you what, he’s a tip top old feller, in the field, 
individuals of the gentler sex in ours, who had spent || Hedon’t know nothing about fight.n Ingins yit, but 
years in captivity among the aboriginees; but seldom |} !'l! tell you, he'll catch it mighty quick; he makes 
within the knowledge of the young men had one so || ©Y°rY one stand up to the racket, and as for running 
beautiful, so highly connected and so gently nurtured | away from an enemy, itan’tin hisdictionary. I am 
been carried off. Her misfortunes excited a profound || '!d he drinks gunpowder every morn.n’ in his bitters, 
interest among all such, and nota little added to their || #94 23 for shootin’, he’s tip top at that, too. He thinks 
eager desire to come up with their enemies—for en- || nothin’ of takin’ offa wild turkey’s head with them 
emies they were now acknowledged to be even by || there pistolsof his’n. You may’nt belive the story 
the Governor. about the gun powder, but I got it from old June, 

But we will leave Hall to drag out his weary game || !!s shoe biack, w. o sleeps behind his tent, and | reckon 
of whist among ‘his kindly disposed friends, while we he ought to know, if any body does. He rides a hoss 
take a glance at Joes epistle to his iriend. a3 ifthe rammed down the gun powder with haifa 
dozen ram-1ocs. cu cught to see himtid.na review 
ofa mornin. I swang if his cocked hat dont look like 
To Bitiy Bivins: a picture, and 1’m toid he’s all riddled w.th bullets 

Well Bill, I’m dad shamed if I don’t bust, if I don’t || 2. and that he sometimes picks the lead out ot his 
write to you a speli—the tact is Bill, l’ve kept com- teeth yit. He’sa whole teain, Bill; set that down in 
pany with these here gold laced gentry so long that |! YOUr books. ‘lhe next man to the Goveinor is Mr. 
I’m gettin’ spiled—fact! 1 rabbed myself all over || * rank, that ftold you of a while azo; he belongs to 
last night head and ears with salt for fear on’t. Yes, || the gun powder breed too—he’s got an eye like a 
and if you and Charley and ikey don’t take keer, Vil || e@gle, and, Bull, when they made a g.ntleman of him 
cut you when | come back. But without any joke at they spiled one of the best scouts in all .hese paits. 
all about it, l’ve got into the greatest mess that ever || ifthere‘s any fightin, you take my word for it, he ll 
the likes of you clapped eyes upon. ‘There’s thet Mr || have his share. Someof the men do say that he was 
Hall—the real genuine Mr. Hall, the one as come || {or upsettin the Queen when he was to England, 
last; O Lard if you could only see how he takes on— || and thats the reason he came over indisguise. One 
dash my flint, if I don’t think he’s a leetle teched in | thing | know, he’s got no airs about him; he talks to 
the upper story. AJl day long he rides that black || me just as he does to the Governor, and this present 
horse—(and he’s dressed in black you know) and | writin, a9 the lawyers say, is writ on his camp stool 
looks as if he was a goin’ te his grandmother's || andwith hispen andpaper. 1 guess he'll find his pen 
funeral. Poor lad, they say he’s got cause enough, || druv up to the stump. Well, I suppose you want 
the yaller niggers have run away with his sweet || to know what I call this camp nigger foot for. I'll 
heart, but you don’t know nothin’ about them | tellyou, for I christened it myself. Iwasa followin 
sort of tender things, Bill, its only a throwin’ ot | of afresh trail as hard as one of the Governor's hounds 
pearls before swine to tell you of ‘em, elseI would i artera buck—when what should we light upon, but 
tel] you that Mr. Hall and me is exactly in the same | the track ofa big nigger’s foot in the mud here among 
fix. Yes, you and Charley may laugh, confound you, | em—tfact! I told the Governor afore | seed the print 
if so be you ever spell thisout. We're exactly in the | of the nigger’s foot that they had had some spy oF 
same situation—the yaller niggers has run away with | another at Williamsburg, else they would nta know d 
my sweet heart too. You know the little Ingin gal | the waggons as had the powder inem. Oh, | forgot 
that asked me for that lock ‘o hair, but yon know all || to tell yon that the yaller raskels killed one of the 
about it, and what's the use of swettin over it agin. || sentinels the first night out, and stole a heap of pow- 








Camp Nigger foot. 
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derand lead. Yes, and they had the wagon tops | 


marked with red paint. I havnt told the Governor 
about the mark yet, and | dont mean to, till I sleep 
thereanightorso. You know, Bill, how I 1l sleep 
there! I llskin my eye open as tight as an old wea- 


over till next time. Howsomdever, you know I'm 
good enough for twice my ,weight of the yaller ras- 
cals any day, and call that no bragyzin either. Oh 
Bill! all I want now is one of you fellows here for 
company to make this one of the greatest turn outs 


Iwould nt give that for all the Inzins this side the 
mountains, nor tother, neither. That's neither here 
nor there, but I'm agoin to set atrap for the College 
bred rascal; but 1 wont bait it with one of Dr. Blairs 
sermons. Howsomdever, you'll hear of that all in 


good time. Ifyou seeold dad tell him that I‘malive | 


and a kickin, and that I've got that red sculp of mine 


all sound yit, and with the help of God, mean to keep || s 
it. Oh! [like to forgot to tell you that we are agoin || 


to take Germana in our way, which I told the Gover- 


nor was clear out of the route; but it seems thats the || 
place where the youns lady, Miss Elliot, was carried | 


off, and her father sculped. Now, I would like to | 
know whats the use of goin to look at the hawk snest 
when the old ones and young ones have all flew away. 
They may pick up some of the fvathers of the inno- 
cent cre ers they ve kiiled, but, what sthe use ? I say. 
The Governor thinks, I expect, that as that’s near the | 
front of the frontiers—the jumpin off place as I may 
say—that the Ingins may give him a little brush there. 
The fact is, the old gentleman's appetite for a fresh | 
smell of gun powder, is gittin stronger and stronger 
every day. I’m deuced fraid he'll kill the Interpre- 
ter with his own hand if we come up with them. Kase 


he killed his son, you know. Whenever any one | 


talks of that College bred rascal, the old soldier's eye 
flashes jist like my gun when she burns primin. Did 
youever see a wild cat’s eye away down in a dark 
hole? Well, that’s just the way he looks then; but 
Isuppose it ali comes of that gun powder he drinks 
afore breakfast. I would like to see hima cuttin and 
slashin about adozen Ingins when sicha fit is on him; 
if it was only to drive them Ingin schools and colle- 
ges out of his head. He wants to give hisstomacha 
thump of that kind afore we comcs plump into one of 
their ambuscades. ‘Take care of my dogs and remem- 
ber me to Dad and Charley and Ikey. 

Your’s till death. Joe JARVIS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ADVENTURES IN CAMP. 


THE next day’s trail varied but little from the pre 
<eding one, except that it was shorter, owing to the 


necessary fatigue of man and beast.» At night the 
scout, having received permission ffom the Commis- 
sary, quietly took his bearth in the wazon which had 
been before robbed, and which he stated had been 


marked. Truth to say, however, the said mark look- 
selin a hen roost. But Brag’s a good dog you say, | 


and Hold fast’s abetter. Well, well, Bill, the proof | 
of the puddin is in chewin of the bag; so let that stand | 


ed very much like a dozen other stains upon the cov- 
er, trom the red clay which had soiled it by the 
splashing ot the wheels. ‘The scout, however, was an 


important character, and displayed so much more 


|| Knowledge of the country and the habits of the Indi- 
>| ans, than had been anticipated, that he was suffered 


to have his own way, pretty much, in those things not 


| pertaining to military discipline. The early part of 
that’s happened in our time. This Trimountain ex- || the evening was spent, by the Governor and his 
pedition is agoin to be the makin of me. ‘The Gover- | associates very nuch as the previous ones had been, 
nor's offered a reward for the Interpreter—yes, a hun- || except that the latter began now to seek their rude 
dred pounds for him, dead oralive. Whew! my stars, || pallets much earlier than at first. Nothing occurred 


to disturb the solemn tramp of the sentinels, and the 


| more solemn cry of the whipporwill, as they resound- 


|| ed through the silent forests at midnight. Scarcely a 
| soul stirred in all that little city of canvass, except 
| poor Hall, who walked about on the outskirts of the 
camp, like some disturbed spirit. The melancholy 
flickering of the camp fires, as they died away, and the 


'| solemn moaning of the tree-tops seemed more in uni- 
| Son with his depressed spirits, than the revelry of his 
| companions. He had just taken a walk within the 
| line of sentries, and was standing in front of his tent 
and gazing at the clear cold moon — its silvery tints 
falling over tree and shrub, and flower, when he was 
|| startled by a stealthy tlead. Hedrew himself -vithin 
\ the shadow of a large tree, which stood near, and 
| watched and listened for a renewal of the sounds 
| which had alarined him. But a few moments had 
|| elapsed before he heard a sharp ringing sound like 
] the springing of machinery, followed by a most 
|| jae and unearthly screech, and the next 

no nent Joe’s merry laughter was ringing through 
} the woods. He followed the sound toward the baggage 
| wazons,and beheld, what he then supposed, to be an 
‘| enermous dog, with his forefoot fastened in a wolf-trap 
and cutting the strangest antics on his hind legs, he 
had ever seen a quadruped perform. Joe had sprung 
upon the ground and was performing others very little 
less extravagant, and exclaiming ‘1 told you I would 
trap the varmints, 1 told you I would trap the var- 
| mints!" By this time several of the nearest senti- 
‘| nels also came running in to sec the cause of alarm. 
To these Joe consigned his prisoner, and darted off in- 
to the woods in the direction of the river, which 
was some fifty yards off. 





The dog turned out to be a young Indian, enveloped 
in the skin of the animal, and he had passed the sen- 
| try on all fours, doubtless, as they all avered that no 
| biped had crossed their walks. Lee with many others 

| of the young officers had, by this time, gathered around, 
| and the former ordered the young rascal to be released 
| from his agonizing position, which he was increasing 
}every moment, by his vain efforts to work himself 
loose. The wolf trap was made of parallel stee) bars, 
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Nothing but the thick dog's hide had prevented it | 


from crushing the bones of the prisoner’s wrist. He 
was now standing on his legs, and before the bright 
pine torches at midnight, presented one of the 
strangest sights imaginable. His very writhings and 
tortures from the pain of the steel trap, produced mer- 
iment among the soldiers, as he looked through his ca- 
nine mask, and whisked his tail about. 
crowd gathered around the young Indian, each in- 
dulging his curiosity or his merriment according 
to the taste of the new comer, the report of Joe’s 
gun was heard, but a short distance off, immediately 
followed by that startling sound to all civilized ears, 
the war-whoop. 

The captive was quickly deserted by all, except 
the two soldiers who had him immediately in charge. 
When the party arrived at the bank of the river they 


beheld, by the light of the moon, Joe in a truly peri- | 


lous position. He was standing ina canoe in the mid- 


dle of the stream, and defending himself most man- || 


fully against four stalwart warriors, and a negro, each 
scarcely inferior in size to the scout himself. He had 
what appeared to be a handspike in his hand, with 
which he was laying about him at a tremendou. rate, 
while his foes each in a seperate canoe, (w.th the ex- 
ception of the negro who sculled for one of the party ,) 
attempted to surround him at first, but when they dis- 
covered what a formidable giant they had to deal with 
at close quarters, they changed their method of attack 
and attempted to drown him. ‘The anxious spectators 
on shore could render no assistance, for there was not 
a canoe or plank to float upon, along the shore Frank 
Lee dashed down the banks with frantic speed in 
search of some suchthing, but to no purpose. The 
savages had been carelul enough toleave only one for 
the escape of the young rogue who had been caught 
in the steeltrap. By this time, Joe had reduced the 
numbers of his erect antagonists to the warrior in the 
canoe with the negro, but the others were in the water 
and would speedily swamp his canoe. He saw them 
approaching, and knew that his scouting days were 
ended if they once got round him, and he was pow- 
erless as to all direction of the trail th.ng in which he 
stood. At this stage of the desper.te rencounter, 
young Hall threw off his outer garments and would 
have thrown himself into the stream, had he not been 
forcibly detained by Lee. At the same time Joe made 
a coup de grace worthy of amore veteran scout. At 
one bound he sprang into the enemies canoe and l.t 
right upon the negro, sculling with a paddle in the 
stern. Down went indian, scout and negro; but in 
less time than we have taken to relate it, Joe rose to 
the surface, dragging the negro by the’ hair with one 
hand, while he struck for the shore withthe other. 
Fortunately the negro came up with his back towards 
him, and whenever he made an effort to change his 
position, Joe submerged his nose until he completely 
cooled his courage. ‘The Indians made anattempt to 
follow, but the scout in a few yards touched bottom. 


While the | 
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ted from his antagonists, the bullets began to whistle 
and skip over the water among the swimming heads, 
while the savages dived like ducks. They tried hard 
to save their canoes, but so hot became the shower of 
lead around them, that they were glad to escape with 
the broken crowns, which the scout had given three 
of them. 

‘‘Why Cesar,” exclaimed Lee, ‘is it possible?” 
‘Why Cesar,” repeated many voices. He was but lately 
a servant near the person of Harry Lee. Every one 
from the Capital knew him at once. Joe shook off 
the water from his mane like a lion, and then gavea 
snort to blow it from his pipes, which if it had been 
on the ocean might have been mistaken for a whale’s, 
| ‘The Governor was roused by the first report from 

the scout’s gun, and by thetime the party from the 
|| river returned, he was dressed and met them on the 
way. ‘*Old timesyou see a coming back Governor 
with the Ingins—they hav’nt all gone to Heaven yit.” 


‘No Jarvis, and I am afraid you will not teach 
them the way there soon.” 


**T don’t know that Governor, if you had seen some 
ofthe hard knocks I give some of their knowledge 
box s jist now, you would’a sworn | wasina fair way 
to send one or two on ’em to the happy huntin’ 
ground.” 


At this moment the Governor cast a scrutinizing 
glance at the shrinking negro, whom the scout still 
continued to drag by the hair. 

“Why Cesar !’’ exclaimed he also; but in a moment 

after, a dark suspicion seemed tocross his mind, and 
he turned to one side and led Frank by the arm a few 
_yards distant, and then they talked and gesticulated 
with great earnestness foraquarter ofan hour, when 
| they resumed their walk towards head quarters, Frank 
expostulatinganithe Governor insisting upon some 
| measure which he had proposed. 
«Well well, Lee,” said the latter at length. «7 will 
send the rascal back to the Capital in irons, and we 
can investigate the matter privately when we return.” 
| «No privacy on my account your Excellency—tuck 
himup now, and learn the extent of the treachery 
at once, itmay be important to the success of our cx- 


y pedition.” 


‘‘Impossible—impossible, it requires a laborious 
and pains taking investigation toget at the bottom of 
‘such affairs. As forthe treachery, I think the scout 
ha: pretty well blown their present schemes of annoy- 
‘lance. One thing I want to know of him—here 
| Jarvis! Wasthe interpreter, in that cut throat gang?” 
| «TLL tell you how it was your Excellency—when I 
‘tuck yon young varmint in the steel trap, (here he 
“had to stop and inJulge in one of his heartsome chuck- 
_les,) when [ tuck the var nint in the trap—ha, ha, ha.” 
| He was compelled to give way ina loud guffaw. 
‘Why, what is there so amusing in it, Jarvis?—it 
seems to me qu.te a serious business.” 


“You know Governor, the first day out, you snub- 


and then the crowd from the shore rushed in pel] mel] |, bed meoffshort, about callin’ of ’em varmints, and 
tohis rescue. As soon as he was completely sepera- || said they had souls asmuch as we had. Well just step 
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here and look if this is’nt a varmint I’ve tuck in my | 


wolf trap?” Saying which he walked up to the wag- 
on where the guard held the young rogue a close 
prisoner, and taking him by the throat, led him into 
the presence of the oldchief. Governor Spotswood 
started back as the strange animal stood before him 
apparently on its hind legs. 

«Now, si1id Joe, ‘do you see this here wolf in sheeps 
clothin’ if that is’nt a varmint I don’t know what is?’ 

“Well,” said the Governor, “I give itup for the 
present, goon with your account of this strange affair.” 


$93 


«‘Jist so—as I was a sayin’ whenTI saw th's here 
doz’s hide, I know’d itin a minute, the valler nigzers 


ai’at got nosuch dog amonz ’em, and thinkin’ of the 


nigger track we saw onthe trail last night, I jist pop- 
ped out of the wagon—give this here thing to the 
guard and made chase. WhenI came to the bank of 
the river, it was swelled monstrous with the rains, 
and not a thing in sight but a leetle bark canoé. In I 
jumped, determined to scout along the banks, and 
catch thenigger if I could. Yonsee I thoucht it was 
that ere snow ball all the time, kase I know’d his dog, 
orthe varmints would’nt a caught me nappin’ as they 
did. Well, when I got into the canoe, there was 


nothin’ to paldle with but a club which this son of a || 


bitch left in it.” 

“Fie, fie, Jarvis, remember in whose presence 
you speak.” 

‘| begs ten thousand pardons, but I thought if ever 


so mout be I could use the word at all, now’s the time, | 


seeing he’s madea dog of himself ! But that’s neither 


here nor there. When I had got some twenty yards | 


or more from shore, I hearn a sort of snake in the grass 


movin of the water, and when I looks round, what | 
should I see but four canoes, stealin out of the bushes 


from round a point of land, and cutting me complete- 
ly off [I soon seed how the cat jumped. There was 


fiveonem tome one. So I ups with old Sally Wag- | 
oner, (his gun) and let fly at the biggest lookin of em. | 


They did’nt know [had her a layin asleep in the bot- 
tom.” 

‘Did you kill him?” 

“I’m ashamed to say I did’nt, but I commenced a 
sculpin of him, which I'll finish some day, please 
God.” 

“‘Scalping him? why how did you commence scalp- 
ing him?” 


“IT sent a bullet, your Excellency, a scoutin right | 
along the top of his knowledge box, for I seed the | 
blogd a tricklin down his face arter the water had | 


washed all the paint off.” 

‘**You have not yet answered one of my questions, 
Jarvis ” 

‘Oh, I ax your pardon, Sir, but I can’t say wheth- 
er the Interpreter was one on ’em or not. The one I 


sculped is exactly his size, but if so be its him, he’s | 


changed all them ere red cloaks and gold lace and 
grand feathershe used to wear down to Temple Farm. 
Ifit was him I guess he smelt hell.” 


“Jarvis, Jarvis, this sort of disrespectful language 
will never do—tor though not belonging to the regu- 


| lar command, your example breeds disrespect and in- 
suvordinat on among those who are.” Saying which 
he walked cff in such an offended manner, that 
Joe was alarmed and appealed in a whisper to Frank 
Lee to know ifhe was really angry. 

“It willall blow over Joe, by morning, especially 
when he remembers the timely and excellent servi- 
ces which you have rendered to night.” 

The Governor did not proceed far before he stopped 
and called Nat. Dandrige to him and told him to have 
the dogs hide taken from the young rogue, and to put 
han t-enfls upon Cesar and have them carefully guar- 
ded till day light. 
| “Egad! I think Caesar had an idea of imitating his 
| great patronymic,” said Carter to Moore, as they turn- 
ed away to seek their tents again. 


| **Yes,” replied Moore, ‘if we may take the poet- 
}ical licens? of naming this stream—the Rubicon.” 
| “It’s afar nobler one [assure you, but poor Caesar 


| looks very little like the reckless hero now.” 


| The same dark suspicions crossed Moore’s thoughts 
_as he was thus forcibly reminded who Cesar’s mas- 
|| ter was, and of all the other suspicious circumstances 
_ofthe case,and knowing Carter’s friendship for Harry 


Lee, and not wishing toprovoke a quarrel by giving 
|| utterance tothem, he changed the subject, and they 
soon a:ter seperated for the night. 


CHAPTER XIx. 
THE CAPTIVES. 


C=saR, the captive negro, was as we have before 
represented him, not only a family servant, brought 
| up about the house, but he was a personal attendant 
upon the younger Lee. As soon as Frank heard the 
exclamations of surprise from those who knew the 
negro, he at once drew back in the crowd and did 
| not again present himself before him, until complete 
] quiet was restored in the camp. Then he sought the 
\| solitary quarters o: his father’s old servant, and it 
| may readily be imagined that it was a painful meeting 
‘on both sides. Frank had not seen Cesar before, 
'| since he left College, and the first sight of such a 
1 living memento of by gone years, would under any 
circumstances call up painful recollections, but 
when he thousht of the old negro’s equivocal po- 
' sition and the suspicion which others entertained as 
well as himself, that he was not there of hisown ac- 
cord, alone, he could have wept over the deep degra- 
dation and mortification of the African. Cesar look- 
ed as if he could have fallendown at his young mas- 
ter’s feet and wept too,and yet he did not date to 
approach him. Frank on his part was in fully as 
painful a position toward the old servant,—he felt for 

him, on account of the considerations before men- 
| tioned, but he could.not accept the negro’s atone- 
|| ment through the inculpation of his only brother. 

«<I will tell you all—de whol trut, fore God, Mass 
Frank,” exclaimed the poor penitent. 

‘Not a single word to me, Cesar, I will not hear 
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it. You are to be sent back to the Capital to-morrow, || country forever. Start not,butlistento me. You know 


ani it will be time enough to make your disclosures 
when the Governor returns, but even then he will not 


listen to you, unless you have white testimony to cor-| 


roborate your statements. You see, therefore, unless 


you produce that testimony, you are likely to suffer in | 


your own person. Nay, do not answer me. 
stand all you would say, and it is with the hope of sav- 


T under- | 


ing you from punishment, that I have called to see | 


you. 


only be brought about by your master, and yourself 
leaving the country. I will write to him this night, 
or rather this morning, and point out to him his pro- 
per course. I did purpose, likewise, toask you many 
questions about the old place, but I had not anticipated 
how painful the sight of you thus, would be. I will 
therefore defer it to a more fitting opportunity. By 
that time, I trust you will be far from scenes that may 
bring back to your recollection this degradation. Little 


in chains as acriminal. Iam as much mortifiedas if 
yon had been one of my own kinsmen. Farewell 
Cesar !”’ 


The old fellow stretched out his hand amidst a plen- || 
tiful shower of tears, and could only exclaim between || 


his agonizing sobs, **Oh! mass Frank, God bless you!”’ 
Frank returned at once to write the promised let- 

ter, for it may be readily imagined that he felt little 

disposed to sleep. It was short, but tothe point. 


Camp Negro Foot. 
To Henry Lek, Esq@. 


THE ink would blister the paper could I be guilty of 
the hypocracy of commencing a letter to you with an 
endearing epithet, after all that is past and gone. In- 
deed it was my intention never to have addressed you 
again, in any manner this side of the gave. I thought 


I will endeavor so to explain the matter to the 
Governor, that he will make your punishment at | 
all events light, if not remit it all together: but it can | 


that you will be largely indebted to me for the yearly 
proceeds of my property, every cent of which you have 
drawn, and which I understand you will not be able to 
repay without sacrificing your own property. Now, 
I propose to give you a clear quittance for the whole 
of it, if you will sail for Europe before my return, and 
‘take poor Cesar with you. TI know that you can find 
meansto liberate him, indeed I do not think the Gov. 
ernor himself will be much displeased to find this 
scheme carried into effect upon his return. Reflect 
well upon it, and may God forgive you for your past 
| I shall never cease to pray not only for that, 
| but that I may myself learn to grant you that free 
| and full forgiveness which I daily ask of him, for my. 
self. Your Brother, 
| 
| 
| 


| errors. 


FRANK LEE. 


While Lee thus communed with his father’s once 
| faithful servant, and afterwards with his brother in wri- 








.__ || the ot! tive. 
did I think when last I saw you, as one of the time | hs wae ibe one 


honored servants of my father, ever to look upon you | 


ting, the Governor held avery different dialogue with 
In this emergency the scout was 
foun’ tobe a real treasure, for besides his woodman’s 
‘| craft, he could converse so as to be understood 
by the young rogue whom his own ingenuity had 
|taken prisoner. Having ascerta'ned this, the Gov- 
| ernor ordered Joe and his captive into his marquee. 
We will not take the reader through the tedious pro- 
cess of the double questions and answers, but give 
| Joe’s versionof the old Chief’s talk and the young 
| savage’s replies, at least so far as they are perti- 
nent to our narrative. And thus he rendered his 
patron’s exordium. ‘*Do you know you d——d 
| young rascal that the great Father of all the white 
| folks between the herring pond and sun down, isa 
| goin’ to stretch your wind-pipe?” Here there was 
a pause, after which the captive made one or two 
| short gutteral exclamations. 
| **What does he say Jarvis?’ 
| lency impatiently. 

«Why, Sir, he says he don’t understand a word of 


| 
| 
} 
| 





exclaimed his Excel- 


you had done your worst towards me and mine, and I || your talk, nor what I mean in his own lingo by @ 
was resolved if I could not forgive, that I would at || stretchin’ of his wind-pipe. I reckon he never seed 
least bear it in silence. But I was mistaken, you had || the operation performed. As you’ve got to hang the 
not done your worst, as this night’s experience teaches | snow ball any how down yonder, would’nt it be as 
me. I find that my heart yearns towards every thing / well, jist to let me tuck him up before this young var- 


and being, connected with the happy days of our in- 
fancy. Over many of these you have power, and 
through these you can wound me greviously. I do not 
and will not charge vou with suborning one of our fa- 
ther’s faithful servants to his own ruin and disgrace. 
I leave it entirely with yonand your God. But if even 
innocent, (which I trust in God you are) yet you are 
responsible for their conduct. Nay, the world, even 
your old associates here, hold you now as the accessa- 
ry before the fact to this poor fellow’s crime. Oh 
Henry, how have your passions led you on from 
step to step, to this degradation. 
boy that | once knew as an affectionate brother, for all 


that? But I will not be weak; my object in writing is 
I have a proposition to 


merely a matter of business. 


Can you be the proud 


mint? I guess he’d understand that, and then you 
could jist make what you please out of him.” 

|| *Pshaw, pshaw, Jarvis, don’t make yourself out 
| more brutal than you really are. You would be, the 
| first man to rescuegven that poor negro from a watery 
| grave.” 

| ©You may say that, your Excellency, seein’ I pulled 
‘him out of the water no very long time ago; but to 
| speak the truth and shame the devil, it was kase I hated 
to see the gallows cheated out of its due.” 

««Well, well, have your own way, but make this 
fellow understand that he has fairly forfeited his life.” 
| «Look here stranger, (in the Indian language) 
| you’ve got to pull hemp, a standin on nothin.” 
| «Ugh!!” a sort of note of interrogation from the 


1] 
| 
| 





make to you. It is that you abandon your home and || captive. 
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“Oh! you don’t know what hemp is, don’t you? 
Well, it’s a weed that grows plenty in this colony, one 
of the wholesomest bitters as grows, but howsomdever 
it kills tots of people. What! you don’t understand 
that neither. Well may be you’ll understand this”— 
(and he took acord laying in one corner of the tent, 
and making arunning noose, slipt it over the lad’s 
head and began totighten it apace.) ‘You understand 
that don’t you? Oh, 1 thought so—well the Governor 
wants to know if you are willing to save your neck 
by bein’ of use to him.” 


To this he replied in the affirmative. The Gov- 
ernor then asked him through Joe, if he had ever been 
over the mountains. He said he had often. When 
asked if he would pilot the expedition over—he said 
he would. This matter being arranged, he was next 
interrogated as to his agency in the massacre and 
burningof Germana. He stoutly denied that he had 
been there at all, but acknowledged that his father 
and brother had. He was next asked if he knew any 
thing of the young lady (Eugenia Elliot,) who had 
been abducted from that place. He said, that he had 
not seen her, but he had heard that she had been taken 
over the mountains with the people from the Indian 
villages, who had fled before the Governor’s troops. 
After many other inquiries as to their treatment of 
female captives—their customs with regard to the 
martiage of such persons to native Chiefs, the nature 
of the country beyond the mountains, &c. &c., he was 
remanded tothe care of the guard on duty. These 
latter replies were of such a consolatory nature, that 
the Governor, as soon as the day had dawned, threw 
himself in the way of young Hall, to cheer him also 
with the news. Hestated to him (upon the authority 
of his captive,) that his people were in the habit of 
disposing of female captives to the nearest relations 
of those, who had fallen in the battle where such cap- 
tives were taken. Butas no lives were lost in the 
sacking of Germana, he had understood that the young 
lady (pale faced Squaw,) was to be given to the young 
Chief, for whom Wingina was originally intended, and 
that that very Chief had been Joe’s formidable antago- 
nist that very night. 


All this was truly heart-cheering to poor Hall, es- 
pecially that part which assured him that the Chief 
for whom his Eugenia was intended, was still hov- 
ering upon their outskirts, and was likely to be, 
until the expedition was triumphantly completed, or 
abandoned in despair. He knew Gov. Spotswood’s char- 
acter too well, to believe for one moment that he would 
ever abandon the poor girl to her fate, even if his en- 
terprise should otherwise be completed. There was 
one point that he interceded hard for, and that was— 
that the Governor would permit him to take the 
captive as his own—set him free and go with him over 
the mountains, ahead of the troops. To this of course, 
the Governor would not listen for a moment. 

It was agallant sight to behold that bright and joyous 
band of cavaliers, in their bright plumes and brilliant 
dresses and fluttering banners, not yet soiled by the 
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| dust and foil of travel, as they wound through the 
| green vistas fresh from the hands of nature, and their 
‘prancing steeds still elastic and buoyant with high 
| blood and breeding. It cheered the heart of the vete- 
ran warrior, their commander, to see the long columns 
file off before himas he sat upon his war horse, and 
received their salutes. The expedition numbered in 
its rankssome of the most hopeful scions of the old 
aristocratic stock of Virginia, some, whose de- 
scendents were destined to make imperishable names 
in the future history of their country, and many 
whose descendants still figure honorably in the high- 
est trusts of the republic. 

The route to Germana was little varied by adven- 
tures or mishaps of any kind; but the country through 
which they passed was hourly becoming more bold and 
picturesque, and the scenery more grand and imposing. 
The land commenced to be what, in the language of 
the country, is called rolling. It was broken into 
long wavy or undulating lines, scarcely amounting to 
a hill, and yet relieving the eye, in a great measure, 
fromthe monotony of the dead level tide water coun- 
try. The romantic and excited youths who surround- 
ed the Governor, were already expressing themselves 
in raptures at the new views every moment bursting 
upon their vision. Many of them had never, in their 
lives, beheldany thing so lovely. At these raptures 
the old chief would smile, and sometimes encourage 
their enthusiasm, but always foretelling them of the 
Apalachian wonders which they would behold. In- 
deed, being a native of abold and mountainous country 
himself, he longed as much as any of them, to feast 
his eye on the top of a crag from which he could be- 
hold a horizon with mountains piled upon moun- 
tains, one behind another, reaching, as it were, to meet 
the clouds. 

Sometimes he would descant upon these mountain 
wonders, and tell of his own boyish adventures in his 
native land, until his moist eye told of his still clinging 
affections to that glorious land, rich in whatever de- 
lights the heart of the patriot, and richer above all, in 
a border minstrelsy, and traditionary treasures, now 
consecrated to everlasting love and remembrance, 
with the name ofhim who has made them familiar as 
household words in every civilized family, from the ri- 
sing to the setting sun. We thank God that we have 
lived in the days when those tales of witchery and ro- 
mance were sent forth from Abbotsford to cheer the 
desponding hearts of thousands, and tens of thousands. 
He not only threw a romantic charm around the 
scenes of his stories, but he has actually made the 
world we live in more lovely in our eyes. The visions 
which his magic wand created before our youthful eyes 
rise up in every hill and vale in our own bright and 
favored land. Who is there that has not, ere now, 
found his imagination ¢lothing some lass, as she burst 
upon his view from a mountain defile in full canter, 
with the imperishable vestments of Die Vernon? / 

Gov. Spotswood was by no means singular in his ar- 
dent attachment to his native hills. It has often been 
remarked how ardent is the attachment to home of 
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every mountaineer, and as this homely feeling is the 


ed and cherished. Philosophers may wonder why it | 
is that the natives of these cloud-capped regions, should | 
be more devotedly attached to them, than the tide- | 
landers are to their ocean-washed homes; and they | 
may endeavor to fathom the why and the wherefore, 
with no more success now than hitherto. We simply 
state the fact from personal experience. It has been | 
our fate to exchange a home combining the grandest ; 
and the loveliest extremes of nature—the green valley | 
and the rugged mountain cliff—the serenest pictures 
of domestic comfort in juxtaposition with the wildest 
ravines and most towering precipices—for one within 
the reach of old Neptune’s everlasting roar—and our 
heart still yearns towards our native mountains. 

Germana was, alas! inruins. The mill which benev- 
olence, more than any hope of gain, had induced the 
Governor to have erected there, was a mere shell, its | 
stone walls black and disfigured with smoke. The | 
water wheel was still in perpetual revolution, to a | 
fruitless end, set in motion, no doubt, by the wanton | 
wickedness of the savages. But these things, seen | 
from a distance, were soon displaced by one ofhorror, | 
which arrested their attention upon the halt of the ar- | 
my, at the ruins of the old stockade. The dead | 
bodies of their friends lay unburied and half consum- 
ed by wild beasts and birds of prey, or partially black- 
ened and disfigured by fire. 

As Frank Lee walked away in melancholy reverie 
from this disgusting sight, his footsteps were followed 
by the scout, whom he heard muttering every now 
and then: ‘* I’m glad of it! I am glad of it!” 

Lee wheeled upon him, almost fiercely, and deman- 
ded what there was to rejoice him in such a sight. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, Squire, I’m not glad the 
poor fellers were sculped! by no manner ‘o means; I 
only meant to say I was glad the Governor had seen it. 
Now he’|1 know how we scouts come to hate the yaller | 
niggers as wedo. This will cure him of all the love | 
he ever had for the etarnal critters, and when we come 
to meet ’em face to face, if so be that ever is, why | 

















then he’ll let us go at them with a will.” | 


‘*Is that all, well here’s my hand upon it, Jarvis— | 


you are right—for it has produced exactly the effect 4 


on me, which you have predicted of our commander.” | 
“I know the critters, Squire, like a book, anda | 
great deal better.’’ 


Written for the Magnolia. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


Tue holy Psalms! the holy Psalms! 
Those polished pearls of thought; 








Who, amid life’s dark, checker’d path, 
With sin and turmoil fraught, 








But loves to catch, like tones from heaven, 
Their music, sweet and clear, 

And while he listens, seems to breathe, 

A purer atmosphere. 


Oh! beautiful they are to all, 

Of every rank and age; 

The bondsman, in his ignorance, 

The free and letter’d sage; 

Each drinks at that full fountain-head 
Of solomn praise and prayer— 

Each loves the honied manna-food 
Found in those pages fair. 


How rich and varied their contents! 
Within that garden’s bound, 

Plants, meet for every mortal taste, 
In plenty, may be found; 

And though long ages have roll’d o’er 
Those flowers of foreign soil, 

Yet are they fresh, as when, at first 
They blest a monarch’s toil. 


To all they speak ; the beggar poor, 
The king upon his throne; 

The victor deck’d in glory’s robes; 
The vanquished, sad and lone; 

The hoary man, o’erwhelmed beneath 
The sins of gone-by years; 

And the child, breathing innocence; 
To each their worth appears. 


Oh! many are the mystic spells, 
Which masters in that Art— 

The mystery of mind o’er mind— 
Have laid upon the heart; 

And when, at first, upon our gaze 
Their glowing treasures shine, 
We count them, in delight, as one, 
Who finds a golden mine. 


But when again, in wayward mood, 

We seek the aroma-breath, 

Which stole from those fresh themes of thought, 
As from a spring-tide wreath; 

Too oft, alas! we search, in vain, 

Sweets, memory fed upon; 

Cold, heartless, tame has grown the page, 

And dreams of bliss are gone. 


Not so, to us, the holy Psalms! 

Like plants of fadeless bloom, 

Whose roots are fasten’d deep in heaven, 
They heea nor change nor gloom; 

A loving band, they cluster fair 

Around the Tree of Life, 

And he, who oftenest plucks them, finds 
Each, with new odours, rife. 


Like some long-cherish’d anthem-strain, 
They beara charmed power, 

Which twines its magic round our hearts, 
In every varied hour; 

At early morn, at latest eve; 

In joy, grief, home-content; 

They’re welcom’d, as the angel-guests, 
Unto the patriarch’s tent. 


Green spots of sacred ground, they seem, 
Amid the proud career 

Of him, the ancient poet king; 

Though victor, every where, 

Methinks his happiest days were pass’d 
Beneath his garden palms, 

Where, with his spirit fixed on God, 

He wrote the Book of Psalms. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
ON AGRICULTURE—AS AN OCCUPATION. 


“Ir was the policy of Antiquity, to give Agricul- 
ture the first place among the professions. * * * * 
It was the leading article of Ancient faith and must be 
so again.” —Address before the Essex Agricultural 
Society, by the Rev. Mr. Withington of Newbury- 
port, February, 1839. 


Mr. Epiror: 

In our last number we promised to offer some 
passing remarks upon the history of the ancient Re- 
publics, as it is written by authors inimical to the 
cause of popular liberty; and whose views and mis- 
representations have obtained a currency in modern 
times, through the influence of the upper orders of 
Europe, who had an obvious interest in giving coun- 
tenance to, and disseminating the falsehoods and pre- 
judices thus insidiously put forth, and sought to be 
palmed upon the world, in the works we refer to. 
We cannot do more than touch cursorily on the sub- 
ject at this time—but we are satisfied that abler hands 
might present to the youth of our country, more just 
and correct views of the history and character of the 
free nations of antiquity, than they can at present 





Aerive from any of the sources on which they usually 
rely for information on these points, to us so highly 
interesting and important. In the best history which 
we have of Greece, that of Mr. Mitford, the author is 
not even at the pains to conceal his anti-republican 
feelings and prejudices, which never fail to show 
themselves whenever the sovereign people, or their 
acts afford any scope for satire or censure, or come 
under the notice of his pen. 

The misrepresentations of such writers, as these 
lead the reader to regard the factious convulsions, and 
political disturbances that reigned within the walls of 
Athens, as the chief events in her history—while the 
wisdom and energy of her Councils—as illustrated by 





the commercial prosperity and preponderating influ- 


time enjoyed—by the extent of her foreign dominion— 
the magnitude of her armament, by sea and land—and 
the politic alliances she formed and maintained with 
neighboring and rival governments, connected as they 
are, with a quick succession of events, and a crowd 
-of facts are generally less prominently put forward, and 
-but inadequately noticed. Whatever may have been 
the attachment of the people to their public amuse- 
ments, or however violent may have been the factious 
excesses which they, at times, gave into, the Govern- 
ment, it is evident, must in the main, have been ad- 
ministered with an extraordinary degree of vigor and 
wisdom, as we find it at one time exercising a control- 
ing influence in all the affairs of Greece, sending forth 


ence among the States of Greece—which she at one | 
| 





its fleets and armies ‘‘ conquering and to conquer,” 
and extending its commerce to the utmost limits of 
the civilized world—so that Athens became the rival | 
and successor of Sidon and Tyre, in wealth and splen- 
dor, and political importance. It is truly wonderful to | 
think that so small a country as Attica, containing not 





| 
| 








more than six or seven hundred thousand inhabitants, 
should have extended its dominion as—it is computed 
to have done—over twenty-seven millions of foreign 
subjects, should have foiled the attacks of the most 
potent enemies, and above all, should have carried the 
sciences and literature, and all the arts of civilized 
life, toa higher point of perfection than they ever at- 
tained to in any part of the world. It was owing, in- 
deed, among other causes, to the civilizing influence 
of commerce, and the wealth introduced by her exten- 
sive traffic, that Athens was indebted for her splendor, 
for her rapid improvement in Arts and Letters, and for 
the weight and consequence which she enjoyed among 
the rival States of Greece. We have here only glanc- 
ed at a subject which deserves a fuller and more par- 
ticular illustration, and which, therefore, we propose 
to resume at a more convenient opportunity* 


We shall find, perhaps, when too late, that it is only 
by a return to the precepts and practice of the wise of 
old, and by abjuring the specious, but lax liberality 
and vulgar cosmopolitism of those reformers who, desti- 
tute of all sense of national pride and spirit, have made 
our country the waste-gate of the world—that we can 
attain to the dignity of freemen, or found our institu- 


tions on a firm and permanent basis. But to proceed 
with our subject. 





* The Deigma was situated in the Pierus, and an- 
swered to the modern "Change. Here were to be seen 
strangers, arriving from all the nations situated on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Euxine; and, 
as if to prove that the Arts, more particularly flourish 
under the patronage of commerce, no part of Athens 
was more crowded with pictures and statues. None 
of the Athenians, according to Aristotle, were so dis- 
tinguished for their urbanity and politeness as the in- 
habitants of the Pizrus. It isthere, accordingly, that 
Plato has laid the scene of some of his most beautiful 
dialogues. It was among the merchants, bankers, and 
shipmasters at the Piwrus, that the great orator De 
mosthenes acquired his extensive knowledge of mari- 
time usury, naval contracts, and those remarkable sub- 
tleties, which the Greeks displayed in their commer- 
cial transactions.—Michel’s Aristophanes. 


The example of aRepublic, which merely by the 
strength of its moral force was raised to such an envied 
height of reputation and power, must frequently turn 
the attention of thinking men tothe subject, and ex- 
cite a desire to be acquainted with the advantages 
which Athens secures to herself, by the extent of her 
commerce, and the protection of her floating bulwarks. 
The former was, before the Pelopenesian war broke 
out, in so flourishing a condition, that scarcely a mer- 
chant ship navigated the seas without taking the Pie- 
rus inher voyage. A more extraordinary circumstance 
which I cannot help adding under this head, is, that 
Athens was the only State in Greece, or in any other 
country, that I know of, where a general opulence en- 
abled the lowest kind of people to live in opulence and 
ease. 

After the action of Pylos, the Athenians were mas- 
ters of the sea, without control, and not only superior 
to the scattered squadrons of the enemy, but numer- 
ous enough to protect their own commerce, and inter- 


|rupt their rivals, and, what is of the highest conse- 


| 


| 





quence, to oblige even neutral powers to carry on an 


_almost exclusive traffic with this republic, and not to 


export their naval stores or the products of their looms 
and their mines, without its knowledge and consent. 
Athenian Letters, vol. 2, p. 370. 
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We have seen* that the Institutions of Athens and 
Rome, as modled by Solon and Servius Tullus, 
1espectively, were founded on the principle of giving 
security to property—a security which in govern- 





ee 





ments of mixed, as well as in those of an arbitrary | 
character, is derived from the laws chiefly, and is less 
immediately dependent on the particular form of the 
existing Constitution. Mr. Locke, as we have before 
observed, has said, that ‘*the great”and chief end of 
men’s uniting into Commonwealths, and putting 
themselves under government, is the preservation of 
their property.” It serves to illustrate the wisdom of 
the ancient lawgivers, that they had not only pene- 
trated into, and understood the true nature and objects 
of civil society, and the principles on whichit is found- 
ed; but saw further the necessity and propriety of 
keeping those principles steadily in view inall their 
political arrangements, and of modeling their institu- 
tions in harmony with them, so as to render the gov- 
ernment, or established constitution, a mere adjunct 
to, and co-operative portion of, the general machinery 
by which the social system was regulated,—and its 
order and stability provided for and preserved. They 








|by reasoning and abstractions,—and though known 

and acted upon by the ancients, were not as has been 

| since done,—arbitrarily assumed as the starting points 

| in every attempt at political organization, or civil re- 

form,as the pureand primordial elements of freedom, 
from which, by a process now made easy, the practiced 

Legislator, may, at the shortest notice, produce either 
cheap and convenient patterns for Constitutions, or spin 
out into a robe of popular Sovereignty, suited to ail wear- 
ers, worthy to grace the shoulders, and to be thrown 
lightly aronnd the form of the flaunting Goddess of mod- 
ern Liberty. It was, however, seen by wiser minds than 
those of modern times, that it 1s not throngh the pro- 
cess of reasoning, but of research—the process of ex- 
aming into and tracing the steps by which mankind 
ascend from ignorance and barbarism to refinement 
and civilization—that the clue is to be found, which 
the legislator may most safely guide himself by in form- 
ing tnose subsidiary institutions, and adscititious laws, 
by which man is controled, without being enslaved— 
by which being already a member of society, he is also 
made a subject of government. In such a research, 
he cannot fail to perceive, that the various interests 





did not ambitiously attempt, as more modern legisla- 
tors have done, to strain the whole frame-work of so- 
ciety, and to bend the stubborn principles of human 
nature itself, into an artificial conformity with pre- 
conceived, or theoretical schemes of liberty, founded 
upon maxims and abstractions, that, contravene, and 
directly conflict with those higher and leading prin- 
ciples, by which men are governed in entering into 
the social state. The doctrines that all men are born 
equal—that all power is originally derived from the 
people,f &c., are doctrines, which we arrive at only 








* See our first number. 

t+ The effects of this levelling and disorganizing doc- 
trine necessarily is, to occasion the culture of the 
higher qualities of the mind and the practice of those 
nobler virtues by which alone human nature can be 
redeemed and acquire its ‘‘proper motion,” and as- 
cend in the scale of virtue and true improvement; 
instead of running on the same rail-road level forever 
—to occasion these, we say, to be placed in abeyance 
to, and regarded as secondary to the interest of the 
mere mass, or of society at large. For those objects 
which under the new creed claim the first attention 
of the statesman and the patriot, namely, the good of 
the many, and the physical wants and politiccl interest 
of the great body of the people, can be effectually 
promoted in no other way, but by cultivating and cher- 
ishing individual virtue, encouraging it by reward, 
and stimulating it by example—and thus forming at 
last that lofty public spirit and elevated tone ot nation- 
al sentiment, which constitute the only sure guaran- 
tees for the happiness, the duration, and the greatness 
of States. Itis well observed by an English writer, 
that the exclusive attention given to the concerns of 
the people, the perpetual holding up of the interest of 
masses, Or of the majority, as matters of paramount 
importance, necessarily operates to belittle, and throw 
into the back ground, the higher energies, and nobler 
qualities of individual character—and by thus lower- 
ing the tone of public sentiment, can form only mere 
mechanical cammunities—thriving perhaps and hap- 
py—but in no way differing from those of the ant-hill 


and permanent relations of society—the seperate, yet 
connected orders and fixed divisions and occupations, 
into which it naturally branches and expands itself, 
as inamould ready prepared to receive it; and that 
impart to it an organization of its own, independent of 
or distinct from those constitutional forms and munici- 
pal laws by which it is otherwise governed asa body 
politic; that these, we say, owe their origin, to the 
inherent weakness and multiplied wants of man, and 
are the results of that state of dependence in which he 
has been placed towards his fellow beings, by the 
beneficent arrangements of a wise and governing 
Providence. 

The attempt to disturb this natural order in the re- 
lations of society, by placing all men onan equality— 
by proclaiming universal emancipation, and setting 
free the *‘ Prometheus Bond,” and encouraging the en- 
larged Titan to assert his supposed right of unrestrain- 
ed action—is one of those rash errors which Theorists 
are ever apt to fall into—one of those daring experi- 
ments, which the quiet and the abstracted, are ever 
the most forward to promote with a total disregard of 
éxisting circumstances, and contempt for the moni- 
tion of history and experience. 

The levelling principle, is directly at variance with 
that natural order and subordination—that mutual de- 
pendence and linked division of interests; which keep 
men together in society without the aid of government; 
and necessarily leads toa political organization subver- 
sive of these original principles of union and harmony, 
by artificially placing the whole mass ofthe commu- 
nity on one common level or footing, by which they 
are stimulated, at the outset, to disregard, or view with 
| jealousy, every barrier of distinction placed between 

themselves and others; and encouraged, rather to drag 
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intellectual attributes which belong to,and most adorn 





er the bee-hive: devoid of all those great moral and 





our nature, and form the only true sources of national 
| glory and happiness. 
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down those above them, than to elevate themselves, it || 


Neither grey hairs nor long services, in the field or 


being easier to realize equality than to attain to pre-em- | cabinet, protect the time-honored statesman, or war- 


| 


inence—to depress the great, than to exalt the little. | 
Nothing can be more perilous, than to proclaim from 
the house-tops tothe people, as is daily done by dema- 
gogues in this country, doctrines which can have no_ 
other tendency than to intoxicate their minds,—to ren- 
der them regardless of order, of moral discipline and 
jegal restraints—a tendency which the present condi- | 
tion of Society among us—rapidl y running into disor- | 
ganization, as it evidently is—sufliciently evinces, and | 
most sadly attests. Inthe highest councils of the na- | 
tion, we witness scenes of disorderly violence, only | 
worthy of a Bear Garden, and in the general condition | 


| 
ot the country, a spectacle of ruin—a corruption of | 


| 


morals, and barbarity of manners, by which the depra- | 


vities of an old are united with the rudeness of a young | 
and half-civilized Nation.* 
— . 

* Such paragraphs asthe ensuing, may be culled | 


from almost every paper in the Country that comes to | 
hand: 


From the Cincinnati Post. 

L0oK ON THAT PICTURE, THEN ON THIS. 
The London billsof mortality for 1837, give the num- | 

ber of deaths at** Twenty sir thousand.” There is 
nothing remarkable in this but the fact thatonly ONE 
of thatnumber was murdered ! and that in a population 
exceeding a millionanda half!and greater by hun- 
éreds of thousands than any State in this Union, ex- 
cept New York and Pennsylvania ; the latter of which, 
but little more than equals it, and she has aless num- | 


ber of population in any other part of the Union. | 

There are States in this great valley, with not a 
sixth part of the population of London, whose murders | 
will average one a week the year round ;add that the | 
compactness of the population of London is such, and | 


the mass of extreme poverty so great, that thousands | 


ere driven to the perpetration of crime to obtain bread, 
while in the Statesof this valley it may be obtained 
almost without an effort. Butin London, ‘* Bowie 
knives” and ‘‘ Arkansas toéth picks” are not known, 
end if a man ‘‘takes the responsibility,” he has to 
make it good, even with his life. | 
Marderers are not bailed out fhere, and this ac- | 
counts for it. Have we notan everlasting clatterabout | 
“march of mind,” and ‘the schoolmaster being a- | 
broad” in our land, and an everlasting excitement | 
kept up on some theme, or rather preventing those 
who would mind there own business, from doing it ? | 
Surely we have; and have we not proclaimed to the | 
world, thousands, millions of times, that we are the | 
most enlightened people upon earth, until some among 
‘us begin tothink so? No doubtofit. Yet the igno- 
rantand starving, among a million anda half in Lon- 
don, commit but one murder ina year ; while here, 
among the most enlightened people upon earth, a pop- 
ulation of two or three hundred thousand will commit 
fiftv inthe same period ! ! ! 
‘<If ignorance is bliss, | 
Tis folly to be wise.” | 


HorRIBLE AND DISGRACEFUL.—We are pained | 
‘to be compelled to record of late, from every section | 
of our country,so many revolting personal contests en- | 
ding in death. A few days since at Claysville, Mar-| 
shall county, Alabama, Messrs. Nathaniel and Graves | 
W. Steel while passing in a carriage, were shot dead | 
with muskets fired from a house in the suburbs of the 
town—two other men, (Alexander Steel and William | 
Collins) also in the carriage, wounded : the first sup- 
posed mortally, and the latter severely in the head. 


The perpetrators of this horrid deed ere supposed to be 


| 
| 


rior, from the flippant insolence of the young, or even 
from personal assault, by his Juniors, or the lowest of 


\|the rabble. The President, and the Judge on the 


Bench, in the present state of things, are much more 
likely to be plucked by the nose—the one by the crier 


| of his Court, (as occurred, not long since, ina Western 
| 


| State,) and the otherby his under secretary, or some 
|lower subaltern, than to receive any extraordinary 
| 

'_ Jesse Allen, Alexander and Arthur Macfarlane, and 
| Daniel Dickerson, who immediately thereafte: left 
the place. The individuals killed, were themselves 
_of a party who last year killed, by shooting, James M. 
| Macfarlane and another person, which produced great 
excitement and bad feeling in that large community. 





The Vicksburg (Mississippi) Sentinel of the 12th 
instant says that shooting and cutting of throats appears 
tobe the order of the day in that section of country, 


as a number of persons had lately been killed in this 
manner. 


From the Randolph ( Ten.) Whig. 


MURDERS MOST FouL.—The following particu- 
_ lars were given to us by a gentleman who was an eye 
| witness to the horrid scene, which it falls to our 
| lot to record, among the numerous outrages that occur 
almost daily, in the valley of the Mississippi. 

At Mill’s Point, Kentucky, about 120 miles from 
this place, Dr. Thomas Rivers was shot, one day last 
week, from out of a window, by Lawyer Ferguson, 
both citizens of that place, and both parties are repre- 





|| sented to have stood high in the estimation of the com- 


munity in which they lived. The difficulty, we un- 
derstand to have grown out of a law suit at issue be- 
tween them; the scene is represented to have been 
affecting and cowardly, as the assassin appears to have 
| selected atime for the perpetration of his dark and 





fiendish purpose, that would even shock the monster 
| who had imbrued his hand in the blood of his fellow 
|man. At-the time Mr. Rivers was shot, he had by 
| the hand his little son, and was within view of the 
_ partner of his bosom, who was looking after him with 
| anxious eyes when he fell. His wife on seeing him 
| fall, immediately made her way to the lifeless body, 
| but the spectacle presented proved too much for her 
| wounded spirit, and she swooned away. Upon her re- 
| covery from the shock, she repaired again to the spot 
| to which the body had been removed, uttered the most 
feeling exclamations, pillowng his head upon her bo- 
som, ascene that would have softened a heart of ad- 


‘|amant. How strong are the wife’s affections—they 
| are like the rose blooming in the arid desert, spread- 


_ ing its rays over the barren plain of the human heart, 
and while all around is bleak and desolate, she is still 
the same confiding friend, even amid pain and peril. 

Ferguson was immediately taken into custody, and 
we forbear saying anything more on the subject, as that 
retributive justice, which the laws of God and man 
imperatively demand, will, no doubt, be impartially 
exercised towards the unfortunate man, who has, at an 
unguarded moment hurled a fellow being into eterni- 
| ty, laid waste an affectionate heart, and left for himself 
| the remorse of a guilty conscience, and in probability, 
an ignominious death. 

Just as our paper was going to the press, we Jearn 
froma gentlemen from the Point, that the brother of 
Dr. Rivers who had béen sent for, had arrived, and im- 
mediately shot Lawyer Ferguson. He at first shot him 
with a shot gun upon his retreat, which did not 
prove fatal; he then approached him immediately 
with a pistol, and killed him on the spot. We are sor- 
ry that this tragical occurrence terminated thus. We 
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marks of respect or deference from their inferiors.* 

But to leave this revoiting and melancholy subject, 
and return to the main object of these remarks: 
ifthe principle laid down by Mr. Locke,—a principle 
concuredin by subsequent writers on the subject be 
correct, viz: ‘that the great and chief end of men’s 
entering into society, and putting themselves under 
Government, is the preservation of their property,” a 


clear indication is afforded to the Legislator to guide | 
himself by, in framing those laws and institutions by | 


which men are to be governed, politically, and more 
firmly bound together in the social state. 


In devising, therefore, his system of policy, the | 
° x ° ° || 
first object and aim should surely be, such an organiza- | 


tion, as may harmonize with those original elements 
of order ana security, which every where exists even 
in the rndest forms of Socicty—next, as a second- 


ary matter, to assure, as far as may be practicable, to | 
every individual of the body politic, such a share of | 
civil freedom as may be consistent with the safety of | 
those two great props of the social fabric—the preser- | 
vation of the rights of property, and the maintenance | 
of the public order and tranquility. To commence | 


the work of civil improvement and reform,as modern 
Legislators are in the habit of doing, by the anarchical 
proceeding, of giving precedence to liberty over pro- 
perty and every other interest of Society, by first pro- 
claiming from the house-tops that all men are born free 
and equal, (a doctrine derived from the state of na- 





® 


respeet the laws of the land, however far the public 


mind may go to mitigate this course in a brother, | 


whose poignancy of feeling cannot be arrived at ex- 
cept by those whose misfortune it has been to be simi- 
larly situated. 


* We believe that the whole history of the world | 


can furnish no example of such a precipitate decay of 
institutions and manners, as the government of this 


Union and the morals of the majority of its citizens, | 


now present. 


Corruption can scarcely be carried further, in seve- | 


ral centuries, than it has been pushed in this country, 
within a few years. It has risen, indeed, to sucha 
pitch, as to form an actual portent, seeming to threa- 
ten nothing less than the utter dissolution of all those 


principles of simplicity, intelligence, public virtue, | 


and love of country, upon which alone afree com- 
monwealth can be securely founded. Such a decay, 
it is true, has been sometimes seen, in other countries, 
to seize upon nations. But never before, until a cer- 
tain course of national glory had been run through. 
Final corruptions, indeed, seem to be the penalty 
which nations pay for a too eminent success. The 
realm that has missed a long prosperity and renown, 
usually escapes corruption, too. Not so in our pre- 
cious Union, of which it is the received boast to have 
overleaped all those tardy steps by which other gov- 
ernments toil up to the height of noble polity, and to 


have reached the very topmost summit of greatness | 
and secured liberty, atasingle bound. This dream of | 


a 


most juvenile vanity, threatens to be a sadly short liv- |. 
edone. We have reversed the customary process of || 


history. Inthe attempt to anticipate more than a na- 
tion ever can, we have missed better honor and liberty 
and have fallen at once into the weakness and corrup- 


tion ot exhausted old age, without having ever known | 


the vigor and the glory of manhood. 
[Vorthern Paper. 


ULTURE. 








—. 


ture,* which is never a state of Civilization;) is, at the 
ontset, to prepare the way for those intestine com- 
motions, those ceaseless changes, and sad catastrophes 
which have formed the history of every modern Re. 
public, except that of the United States, which has, 
unquestionably owed its duration thus far, less to 
the form of the government than to the excellency of 
the laws—the division of estates and the immense 
amount of property in lands, held by the confederacy 
in which every State has a share, in which both the 
|| poor and the broken in fortune, the destitute emigrant 
(otherwise so well calculated to prove a dangerous in- 
mate) have adeep and direct interest; as it affords to 
the first aready mode of acquiring independence, to 
the second, a means of retrieving his condition, and 
to the last a foot-hold on the soil, by which he is bound 
to it, and becomes amalgamated with the general mass. 
To place all men on a footing in respect to political 
rights, is at once to confdtind all the distinctions of 
morality, as wellas to jeopardize in every other way, 
the best interests of Society—there being millions 
thus made free, who in no way deserve to be so—lib- 
erty being a blessing—a sacred boon from Heaven, 
which should be merited in order to be legitimately 
enjoyed, and whieh is unjustly bestowed on those who 
by their vices, their want of patriotism, their selfish- 
ness and subjection to their passions, are much more 
fit to be the slaves of a despot, than inheritors, of the 
noble privileges of freemen. Liberty, so far from 
being the birth-right of any one, should, in every 
case, be the reward of virtue and desert,t and 
under a free government, each succeeding gen- 
eration should earn, by its efforts at moral excel- 
lence and improvement, its title to freedom, and ren- 
der itself worthy, by its civil and military virtues, 
of the liberty and glorious privileges bequeathed to it 
by its predecessors. 
eye 

* To understand political power right, and derive it 
from its original, we must consider what state all men 
are naturally in; and that isa state of nature &c., and 
a state of equality, wherein al] power and jurisdiction 
is reciprocally, no one having more than another. 

[Locke on Gov't., page 189. 

t Neither ‘the happiness of the greatest number,” 
the favorite dogma of the day, nor the prosperity of 
\ nations, form the highest or leading objects of free 

covernment; which consist not so much in the im- 
provement of the physical as of the moral condition 
and character of the people. Happiness is no more 
intended to be the portion of nations, than of individu- 
als, and its pursuit, asa primary object, is quite as 
vain and illusory on the part of the one as the other. 
It can only be obtained as the reward of virtue and en- 
joyed as the adjunet or meed of desert—being an mct- 
dental and not an independent good—the result of a 
devotion to and a conscientious discharge of our duty 
to ourselves, to society and to God. Nations like in- 
dividuals, are brought into existence for higher pur- 
poses than merely to consume the fruits of the earth, 
to multiply and spread their numbers over new Tre- 
gions, like the brute herds that accompany them, and 
‘to hug themselves in the enjoyment of their worldly 
comforts and prosperity ; though they are in general 
taught to consider the attainment and preservation of 
these vaunted advantages as the sole objects lor which 
“men enter into society, and for which civil govern- 
“ment was instituted. 
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The political adventurer and foreign felon who lands | 


upon our shores, cannot by any process of moral re- 
generation, be rendered worthy partakers of those priv- 
ileges, much less can they be made such by the mere 
presto begone! of the naturalizing magistrate, nor 
even the wonder-working effects of a two years resi- 
dence in a land of freedom. The conservation of the 
rights of property, and a security against the caprices 
and inconstancy of the multitude—are objects of yet 
more importance than the esiablishment of a forced 
equality, than the rights of universal suffrage, or even 


than civil freedom itself; which in fact cannot sub- | 
sistor be placed on any thing like a stable foundation, | 


except where it is rendered subservient to the great 
primary policy which we have so strenuously advoca- 
ted and is kept in obedience to it,as the Sun at the 
Creation, was made to ‘sojourn in cloudy tabernacle”’ 
untilhe could be brought forth like ‘*Mazaroth in 
his Season,” until the elements were reduced to or- 
der and peace, and a place prepared for him in hea- 
ven. Ifthese views be correct, the class who con- 
stitute the chief property-holders of the country— 
namely, the owners and tillers of the soil, should be 
regarded by every wise Statesman, as worthy of es- 
pecial privileges and protection, both in accordance 
with the principle here advocated, and in conformity 
with the just policy of giving pre-eminence to those, 


| 





who form in every country its best citizens in time of | 


peace and its bravest defenders in the day of war. 


In another communication, we shall enter into a 
more particular detail of the reforms (or innovations | 
as they may perhaps be called,) here proposed, and | 
suggest the means by which we think they may be. 


safely carried into effect. ARISTEUS. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
ARCANA ANGELORUM; 
OR 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE ANGELS. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 


PART VII. 


«* And I could weep, methinks a tear, 
Like dew upon a parched soil, 

Would stop those passions dark career, 
That in my withered spirit boil. 

Look yonder, do you see that rock, 
That beetles darkly o’er the flood! 

Oft do the storms around it stalk, 
When seas and winds before them scud. 

Then do I in my sorrow go, 

To gaze upon the wave below— 

The heaving wave, that ever thunders 
It’s waters to the rocky steep, 

Even though the howling tempest slumbers, 
And winds have cradled them to sleep. 

There was atime when I would shrink, 
In giddy horror from the sight ; 

And now [ crawl unto its brink, 
And gaze upon the ocean’s might, 

And think ’tis but one little leap, 

And ‘neath the billows of the deep 
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I'l! pass—and then—and then—the tomb, 
Hath mysteries we may not tell, 

sut this | know, beyond it’s gloom 
Be there two worlds—a heaven and hell— 
I know the hell can not be worse— 

Nay that would bea place of rest— 
Compared with the dark gnawing curse, 

That rankles ever in my breast. 


** Love isa chainless, wilful thing, 
As fetterléss, as wild and free, 
Asis the bird uvon the wing, 
As are the billows of the sea; 
And like the birdit seeks to rise, 
Upwards into the sunny skies, 
And onit’s right aspiring wings— 
When thought is passion without knowing, 
Weave such bright soft imaginings— 
So heavenly too, so soft and glowing— 
That for a time thought, space, existence, 
Seem to have almost passed away, 
And every sense without resistance, 
Yields to a burning passion’s sway. 
It was my hope, my guiding light, 
The beacon to my bark by night, 
And now I care not what betide, 
Since it is quenched on life’s dark tide. 
She knows that did she but command, 
There isa blade and reckless hand, 
That would perform whate’er she bid 
Thorgh even angels should forbid, 
And if IT failed, ’'d calmly die, 
Thinking it bliss at her behest 
To close in death my weary eye— 
And sink into a grave of rest. 


‘¢ But ’tis no matter—list awhile, 
Prophetic warnings often gleam — 
Though at such things I once would smile~— 
Though the strange fancies of a dream. 
And once in that soft, happy time, 
When restless slumber blesses crime; 
Like drowsy flowers that shut at night, 
My senses wrapt them from the light, 
Giving my chainless spirit wing, 
To wreathe this wild imagining. 
And then | saw, as now I see, 
Within the light of manya sphere, 
Two forms throughout eternity, 
Winzing in joy a far career, 
And thou and Zarah were the ones, 
I saw thy pinions brightly flashing, 
Brighter than fwice ten thousand suns; 
And starry worlds were by thee dashing, 
And angel forms were shining round, 
And every softly swelling sound 
Made music in each breath of air, 
That wandered through a land so fair. 


<< T saw thee and I tried to go, 
And join thee in that realm of bliss, 

I struggled much and long—but no,— 
God would not hearken to my wish. 

And while in grief I looked on high, 

I caught the glance of Zarah’s eye, 

And quick I saw it’s blackness glistening, 
With one bright little pearly drop, 

That gathered there as she was listning, 
Unto the words my lips besought : 

And then she soared away,—away, 

Upon a passing sun-beams ray, 

And still I watched her assshe went 

Up, up into the firmament, 

Till far beyond my aching eyes, 

She passed into the starry skies. 


«¢ And as I waked and yet it seemed, 
As if I ever since have dreamed, 
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So great a flood of wild regret, 
Presses upon my spirit yet. 
And hear me now, that vision’s rays, 
Have pierced into the future’s haze. 
And life is glimmering to its end, 
With thee, with Zarah and with me, 
As setting stars at morn descend, 
Into the bosom of the sea. 


‘**T have one little thing to pray, 
And then each thing I wished is told, 
And when the sun hath shot his ray 
From out the west in beams of gold, 
Yon mountain’s blue, cloul-covered head, 
Will bear my sad departing tread, 
To seek in some far sunny clime, 
Forgetfulness of grief and crime; 
And grant me this my_ last request, 
And it will give me some brief rest, 
If ever any one could give— 
Such long songht treasure, while’st I live. 


«‘And it is this—in after days, 
When Zarah shall perhaps be” —— 


Here 

With livid lips and lightning gaze, 

He paused beneath the wild career 
Of the pent passion that had lain 

Like a volcano at his heart, 
And now burst out in gushing flame 

With one fierce, wild, exploding start, 
And like a tempest from the north, 
These guilty words he thundered forth : 


‘*No! by the God of earth and heaven, 
She never, never will be thine, 

I, too, for her pure love, have striven— 
And tell me was thy love like mine? 

Would’st thou give heaven itself to see 

Her eyes like starlight, turn on thee? 

Did’st thou but live within her smile, 

And ask no other life the while? 

Would’st thou encounter death, guilt, ill, 

To do each bidding of her will? 

And did the utterance of her name 

Pierce to thy heart like subtie flame? 

No, no, thou never lovedst as I— 

She was the sunlight on my sky, 

The gentle summer winds that take, 

Their way across some mountain lake, 

And play upon the burning cheek, 

Fanning away the scorching heat. 


«<Nay, speak not, for ademon’s passion 
Is rushing through my burning frame; 

I feel—I feel its ravening flashing, 
Darting in fire through every vein : 

And here, there gleams a ready blade, 

By no false, childish, feeling staid; 

And ’tis but one quick, nervous blow 

Andall thy pride shall slumber low. 

Dare’st thou to triumph that her love 
Was given tothee when I had fled ? 

Darest thou?—by all the worlds above, 
My curse be on thy wretched head. 

I tell thee that I loved her so, 

Even beneath the scourge of woe, 

That I’d have wooed and made het mine, 


Though sun and stars should cease to shine. 


Oh let her turn on me her eye, 

And light me with her sunny smile, 
And then I’d only seek to die, 

And think it pleasure all the while. 
The swan upon the curling lake, 

The eagle soaring to the sun, 








Each living creature hath its mate, 

And I alone—I—I—have none. 
And now to think that thou hast taken 

The treasured chalice from me thus, 
And left me e’en by God forsaken, 

While the same sun still shines on ws !— 
No, no,a light upon me breaks, 

A glow, a heaven-sent shining gleam, 
And now my slumbering reason wakes, 

Totell me why I dreamt that dream. 
And see, I am adaring man, 

But thou as much as that will claim, 
But I’m a mur nay what I am 

Thou know’st too wéll for me to name. 
And speak now if there’s ought to say 
Before I quench thy spirit’s ray— 
My hand is on thy throat—my knife 
Is thirsting here to have thy life ; 
Now speak, or pray, for soon thou'lt be 
Within a dark futurity.” 





He never flinched—a smile then lay 
Upon his curling lip as though 
He scorned so cowardly a foe 

A sneering smile too it would seem, 

Like moonlight breaking with her ray, 
Upon some hill-encompassed stream , 
And while he gave him glance for glance, 

Until the other's sunk askance, 
He answered and the words he spoke 
Upon the murderer’s spirit smote : 


‘¢T would not crave one moment’s life, 

I only ask thou’'lt strike it home, 

And now Thail that gleaming knife, 

Without a sigh or craven groan, 

And only in my bosom grieve, 
That Aer upon the earth I leave— 
And should’st thou e’en in thought profane, 

The sacred temple of her mind, 

The grave itself will not contain, 

My bursting spirit, but ’twill find 
Thee out, wherever thou might’st be— 
Altho’ ’twere ‘neath the rolling sea— 
And now a thousand Angels’ eyes 
Are beaming on me from the skies, 
Strike quick, I do not ask to live— 
Strike—strikc—I can the deed forgive.” 


** And thou forgivest! well be itso— 

*Tis fate that nerves the damning blow— 
But did’st thou think when ‘neath the shade 
Of dancing forest leaves we played— 

When scrambling o’er the mountain side, 
Or wandering by the minstrel tide, 
That all the little times of bliss 

We joyed in then, should turn to this? 
Oh, is there not some sunny land, 
Where brother-like, we, hand in hand, 
Might watch the sobbing ocean still, 

Or chase the breeze upon the hill! 

But no; ’tis only vain regret; 

Zarah, our bane is living yet, 

She’ll ne’er be thine—nor yet my own, 
And so I strike it home—home—home !”” 


It was a black, accursed sight, 

That made me shudder with affright, 

It was the worst of mortal guilt, 

A brother’s blood by brother spiit. 

And oft the memory of that time, 
Returns like some wild feverish dream, 

As stars tho’ far above it shine, 
Down in the waters of a stream. 


(To be continued.) 
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Witten for the Magnolia. 
THE LIBRARY 


OF ALEXANDER A SMETS, ESQ. SAVANNAH. 


NO, IIIf, 


WE purpose, in this number, to give an account of 
the early printed works, in Mr. Smets’ elegant collec- 
tion; and design to blend with a discussion of their 
merits, some remarks on the history of the Art of 
Printing. 

Perhaps it would be well at once to enter upon this 
latter subject, by briefly detailing the events which 
seemed to compel, as it were, the invention of the 
Press. At the close of the 14th century, literature, 
which had almost assumed a nomadic character, be- 
came nationally established in several of the more im- 
portant kingdoms of Europe. Finding once a resting 
place, and, in the minds of German, Spanish, Italian 
and English scholars, a soil adapted to its growth, it 
sprung up and flourished with. unwonted vigor; and 
poetry, philosopy, morals, the arts and sciences, 
were cultivated with the most sedulous care. Hither- 
to,the languages of the several European States had 
beenchanging and unsettled, but through the agency 
of one or more great minds in each country, they were 
to assume a permanent form, and a lasting domination. 
The German, which had hitherto been vacillating be- 
tween the half-formed Gallic and the rude Teutonic , 
received, in the golden age of Swabian Poetry, its first 
permanent casting ; and though the sun of that period 
halset, before the rise of printing, yet the roseate hues of 
its glory still lingered inthe Neibelungen and Gudruna 
which have been termed the Iliad and Odessey of 
German Literature. The Italian, which, before the 
time of Dante, blended the several provincial patois 
with the ruins of the noble Latin, was, by his creative 
genius, moulded into enduring form, and the Divina 
Commedia stands at the fountain-head of Italian lite- 
rature. The Castilian language began with the po- 
em ofthe Cid. The French originated in the Proven- 
cal poets of the Romance languages, and to Chaucer, 
and Gower are the English indebted for its distinctive 
nationality. Thus was the language of each impor- 
tant kingdom settled; and as a necessary consequence 
gave rise toa state literature, each enjoying the pe- 
culiarities of itsown region, and the distinctive fea- 
tures of its own petiod. Classical learning, which 
since the days of Beethius, had declined into neglect, 
wasrevived. The few cathedral schools established 
by the Bishops and Abbots of the sixth century, swell- 
ed out in the 12th, 13th and 14th, into the univer- 
sities of Paris, Bologna, Oxford, and Salamanca. 

The Science of Philosophy had been spurred on- 
ward by the labors of Bacon; the speculations of the 
Schoolmen gave point and acumen to the thinking 
mind; Theology left the cells of the convent, and 


blicly proclaimed herself in the seminaries of Italy, | 


and in every part of Europe, mind, awaking from its 
long sleep, put on a giant strength, and strode onward 
with giant steps. Such was the preparation of the in- 
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| telectual man for this great discovery of art. Was 
| there an equal adaptation of external circumstances to 
itsadvent? The extension of knowledge necessarily 
| increased the mechanical means of imparting know- 
ledge. The art of writing, instead of being confined 
_ to conventual establishments, was acquired by the lai- 
| ty—signatures to deeds by such, being found in the 
| close of the 13th and begining of the 14th centuries 
|| though as late as 1272, Philip the Bold, King of France 
| could not write his name. Indeed, Richard of Bury, 
|a distinguished writer in 1323, deprecates the giving 
| of books to the daici, who do not know one side from 
|| another; but so rapidly had mind advanced, that at the 
_accession of Henry the IV. it was common to instruct 
_the sons of English gentlemen in reading, writing, a 


little French, and alittle Latin. 
| 








The increased number of writers, however, so far 
| from perfecting, embarrassed improvement in chiro- 

graphy, and the manuscripts, though more numerous, 
_ Were not as well executed, were fettered by more ar- 
_ bitrary abbreviations, and exhibited nothing of that 
| beautiful penmanship, which we find in the earlier 
|manuscript. The invention and adoption of cotton 
, and linen paper was another preparation of the times 
| for the discovery of printing. The use of papyrus had 
| ceased with the invasion of Egypt by the Saracens. 
| Parchment had become exorbitantly expensive, and 
| even old and valuable classics were erased, to supply 
| new material. Paper made from cotton, or linen rags 
then came in as a triumph of art over each of the for- 
mer, neither of which were at all adapted to the ex- 
igencies of the press. Paper was just the desideratum; 
five hundred years has found nothing to supplant it. 
| The invention of paper, had no relation to the discove- 
Ty of printing, but printing rendered the invention of 
| paper absolutely necessary, and without it the art 
would soon have ceased its progression. 

The last preparatory circumstance to be here no- 
ticed, isthe vast expense of books prepared by the 
manual labour of the pen, an expense which preclud- 
_ed the popular diffusion of knowledge, and which 
| called loudly for some more cheaply-multiplying sys- 
‘tem. Panorme writing to Alphonso King of Naples 
| and Sicily, says, ‘*You lately wrote to me from Flor- 

ence, that the works of Titus Livius are there to be 
| sold, invery handsome books; and that the price of 
1 each book is 120 crowns of gold ; therefore, I entreat 
} your majesty, that you cause to be bought for us Livy, 
|| whom we used to call the King of Books, and cause it 
|| to be senthithertous...... . One thing I want to 
|| know of your prudence, whether I or Poggius have 
! done best; he, that he might buy a country house near 
| Florence, suld Livy, which he had writ in a very fair 
| hand; and J, to pnrchase Livy, have exposed a piece 
| 











| of land to sale.” 

Tuscus, the rhetoric master of Petrarch, was obliged 
| to pawn two little volumes of Cicero, to save himself 
from confinement for debt. A few manuscripts were 
considered a sufficient dower for the daughter ofa rich 
German Baron; and such importance was attached to 
\\ the sale of books that they were sold on contracts and 
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To| 
purchase a Bible in the 13th century would cost fifteen 
years of daily labor. The Epistles of Seneca cost 
sixteen crowns of gold, and a Concordance, or proba- 
bly Glossary to one of their periodical works was on 
sale, in Paris for about seven hundred dollars. Lupus, 
Abbot of Ferieres, in a letter to the Pope, A. D. 855, 
asks for the loan of a copy of Cicero de Oratore, and 
Quinctilian’s Institutions; giving as a reason for the 
request, that ‘although we have parts of the books, 
there is no complete copy of them in all France.” 
The Countess of Anjon paid for a copy of the Homilies | 
of Haiman, Bishop of Albertstadt, five quarters of | 
wheat, five quarters of rye and millet, and two hun- | 
dred sheep. Indeed, as late as 1491, when Louis XI | 
borrowed the works of Rasis, the Arabian physician, 
of the Faculty of Medicine, he was obliged to give a | 
deed binding himself under a heavy forfeiture to re- 


securities in the same manner as landed property. 


turn it, and strengthened his assurance by joining a no- | 
bleman with him in the deed, besides depositing in 

pledse a considerable quantity of plate = The rich and 
the noble only, could afford these expensive treasures, 
and the darkness of the middle ages could not be dis- | 
pelled until some method should be divised,to place 

knowledge in the hands of the people, to make it ac- | 
cessible to all, and give an impulse to the general | 
mind by the operations of general means. There was, | 
therefore, in the beginning of the 15th century, a_pre- | 
paration, both of mind and means, for the important 


invention which was soon to follow, and which was | 
destined to bring in results, of which the mind had not | 
| 
} 


yet dared to conceive. | 
It is aremarkable feature in the economy of the world | 
that printing was not invented till the 15th century ofthe | 
Christian Era. Who, that regards it with a Christian eye 
cannot but see the wisdom ofthe delay. Had printing | 
been found out with the invention of letters, and had the | 
press flourished in the golden ages of Greece and 
Rome, it would indeed have multiplied the few works 
which make up the galaxy of ancient fame, and preser- 
ved to us copies of what is now irrevocably lost—but it 
would not have altered the character of their religion, 
the constitution of their laws, or the characteristics 
of their minds. 
losophy predicated on selfish views—a poetry withou 
a moral sense—a religon without a revealed pate 
The whole structure of mind, even of the most liberal 
and enlightened, was built upon radically erroneous 
systems, without one elevating principle or one re- 
deeming hope. It hadinit some sublime theories— 
some approximations to spiritual life, but after all, was 
but the mirage of truths yet behind the horizon—un- 


substantial—delusive—mere painted forms upon the 


mists of error. 

The schools of the sages, gathered in Porch and 
Grove, were the exponents of principles which per- 
verted every feature of the divine image;—the cere- 
monial liturgy of their temples, was but the worship of 
embodied lust, setting up in the sanctuary of mind the 


unclean beings of a defiled mythology Science, Lit- 


erature—Morals—Religion, were rotten at the core—_ 


It was Heathen all—it was a phi- | 


a ey 


there was soundness in none — the plague spot of 
Had such views in theology, 
such doctrines in morals, such systems of education, 


Heathenism was on all. 


such principles of life, been multiptied by the press, 
what would have been the result? The abrogation of 
every law; the throwing aside of every principle; the 
settling down of into 


man the bestialness of his 


corrupted nature; fatality, despair. The only gov. 
erning principle of morals among the people, under 
the brightest era ofthe human mind, was superstition; 
and the rigid binding of conscience tothe rites of the 
Priest and the Soothsayer, was the only hold upon their 
manners; and just in proportion as the teachings of 
Philosophy unbound men from the received systems 
of religion, just so far they merged into barbarism. 
The entire testimony of classic writers established 
the fact that as superstition (for then religion was noth. 
ing else) increased, morals advanced; as it declined, 
morals declined, and that general infidelity; though it 
was infidelity of their monstrous mythisms, was ever 
attended with general debasement. The art of print. 
ing then,in such an age, would have been a curse; 
and instead of elevating, would have sunk society deep 
er still, in the serboinan bog of unbelief. Time has sif- 
ted the thousand works of ancient wr:ters, and their 
glory now rests upon a few imperfect books — and 
these are all that it can find valuable as a legacy to the 
future. 

There was, in fact, no time prior to the 15th cen 
tury, in which printing could, if we may use the term, 
have been legitimately discovered. At the com- 
-mencement of the Christian Era, the world was ina 
process of revolution which ultimated in the overthrow 
of the Roman Empire—the displacing of paganism, 
and the establishment of a new religion. The subse- 
quent eruption of the northern barbarians—the reaction 
which followed—the stirring excitement of the Cr- 
sades, and the bringing in of knowledge by those wars 
from the east, and diffusing the spirit of enquiry over 
western Europe, kept the public mind, for over thir 
teen centuries after the promulgation of the gospel, ia 
a fluctuating, a transition state, inno period of which, 
would printing have answered the important ends of 
its high mission. Asin the natural world, the chaos 
must be reduced to order—the firmament of heaven 
stretched out between the waters, and the earth not on- 
ly prepared for, but actually producing fruit and herb- 
age before the great lights of day and night were hung 
up in the heavens; so the conflicting elements of mind, 
must first be subdued—the intellectual earth ripe for, 
and teaming with, the products of literature, before the 
press. like a ruling luminary, could divide the dark- 
ness from the light, and introduce a new era to male 
kind. 

All things having been thus fittingly prepared, 
behold, in the humble dwelling of Dritzehen, in Stra 
bourg, a middle aged man, shutting himself out from 
all the world;—upon a small and irregular surface, he 
spreads a piece of paper, passes over it a simple instru 
ment, and holding up the sheet before him, behold 
the first effurt of the first press that man ever used! 

That man is Gutenberg—he looks with anxious gaz 
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upon the almost mysterious impression—he reads, but |! subtle,and they afterwards invented a method of cast- 
only reads to wonder, and as he gazes on his rude and 
ill-shapen press, the result of years of patient labor, 
he knows not the magnitude of his invention, or the 
sudlimity of its results. 


ing the shapes, named by them matrices, of all the 
letters of the Roman alphabet, from which they again 
cast letters of copper or tin, sufficient to bear any 
pressure to which they might be subjected, and which 

To John Gutenberg, acitizen of Mayence but then they had formerly cut by hand. As I have heard, 
of Strassurg, is due the honor of conceiving, andrude- | nearly thirty years ago, from Peter Scheffer, of Ger- 
ly executing the design. His first essays were with 


1} r 7X. p : 
nsnein, citizen ef Mentz, who was son-in-law of the 
wooden type, each bored with a! 


9 ala afr ‘ prot fre TA » yy “4 Pp 2 
a joie—strung togeth- | first inventor, great difficulties attended the first es- 
er like beads, and then arranged into lines and pages. 


+ 


tablishment of this art; for when they had commenc- 
ed printing a Bible they found that upwards of four 
not formed seperately, but cut in one piece, and in- | thousand florins had been expended before they had 
stead of a press, he first took off impressions from his || finished the third guaternion (or quire of four sheets.) 
wooden types with a rubber, by which one side of | Peter Scheffer, an ingenious and prudent man, at 


Particles and syllables of frequent occurrence, were 


the paper only could beimprinted. He soon however || first the servant, and afterwards. as has alwavs been 
had constructed, under his direction, a press, anal- | said, the son-in-law of John Faust, the first inventor, 
ogous probably to the wine press, and differing ma- || discovered the more ready mode of casting the types, 
terially from the highly finished instrument of the || and perfected the art as it is at present exercised. 
present day. || These three for some time kept their method of print- 
The invention of Printing is put down by most wri- || ing asecret, till at length it was divulged by some 
ters, as having occurred in 1440, and from this the | Yorkmen whose assistance they could not do without. 
four centennial celebrations which have taken place | It first passed to Strasburg, and gradually to other na- 
in Germany, have been dated. Gutenberg himself, || fons.” 
was not fully aware of the importance of his newly 1 This passage though it has some inconsistencies is 
invented art. At the @nd often years, he was still || perhaps the most satisfactory account which can now be 
groping inits mere rudiments, and removing to May- || obtained—for the peculiar character—the place where, 
ence (or Mentz) in 1459, he associated himself with || and even the individual inventor has been a questio 
John Fust, a citizen of that place, and by his pecu- || verata for three centuries, though it is now pretty 
niary assistance and advice, was enabled toimprove || well settled that Mayence is its birth-place--Guten- 
anddevelope his invention. But movable types were || berg its inventor; wooden types its first exponent, 
not yet made. ‘The difficulty of engraving blocks '| and Fust and Scheffer the first to cast metal letters 
sufficient for a large work, and the expense requisite || from previously formed punches and matrices, and to 
forthe undertaking, led Gutenberg seriously to con- || bring typography to its masterly excellence. In 1455 
sider the embarassment, and he determined therefore, || the copartnership of Fust and Gutenberg was dissolved 
that the blocks of columns or pages, which Donatus || in consequence of a litigation between the parties and 
had engraved, should be sawn assunder, and having | both set up establishments of their own, for in an old 
seperated one from the other, began to compose his || chronicle printed at Rome in 1474, it isexpressly sta- 
lines from these, supplying any deficiency by new || ted under the year 1458 that there were then two print- 
ones cut for the purpose. Such in substance, isthe || ersat Mentz skilful in printing on parchment with 
account given by a descendant of Fust, ina History of | metal types. The name of one was Culemberg, and 
Printing, compiled from the family papers ofthe Fausts || the other Faust; and it was known that each of them 
of Aschalfen burg, the descendants of the Fusts of May- || could print three hundred sheets ina day.” 


} 


ence. 1 About one hundred and five years after this the rival 

Trithemius a very learned Abbot, and almost a con- || claims of Laurence Coster were set up and strongly 
temporary of Gutendarg, gives the following account || advocated by the citizens of Harlem; and by Naude 
ofthe establishing and perfecting of the art. ‘About |) Leiz, Meerman and Koning. Junius one of his ad- 
this time (1450) in the city of Mentz, upon the Rhine, vocates gives the following story of Coster’s discovery : 
inGermany, and not in Italy as some have falsely || <¢ About a hundred and twenty years ago,* Lawrence 


John, called the church warden, or keeper,f from the 
profitable and honorable office which his family held 
by hereditary right, dwelt in a large house, which is 
vet standing entire, opposite the Royal Palace. This 
is the person who now, on the most sacred ground of 
right, putsforth his claim to the honor of having inven- 
ted typography, an honor he nefariously obtained and 


stated, this wonderful and hitherto unheard of art of 
Printing was conceived and invented by John Gut- 
endurg, a citizen of Mentz. He had expended nearly 
allhis substance on the invention; and, being greatly 
pressed for want of means, was about to abandon it in | 
despair, when, through the advice and with the money 
furnished by John Faust, also a citizen of Mentz, he 
completed his undertaking. At first they printed the 
Vocabulary called the Catholicon from letters cut on 


bI * Reckoning from 1568, the period referred to 
dvloCks , " ese letters however. coulr f a - : - <_. » 
locks of wood. These letters however, could not be would be 1458. 

sed to printany thing else, as they were not sepa- | 


at | + JEdituus Custosve.” The word ‘Koster” in 
rately movable, but were cut on the blocks as above | 


| modern Dutch, is synonymous with the English, 
ated. To this invention succeeded others more || Sexton.” 
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possessed by others. Walking ina neighboring wood i 
as citizens are accustomed to do after dinner, and on 
holidays, he began to cut letters of beech-bark, with 
which for amusement, the letters being inverted as on 


| 
. . | 
a seal, he impressed short sentences on paper for the | 





as his altar of refuge, where being safely settled, be. 


| youd bowshot as they say, he might commence bugj- 
ness, and thence derive arich profit from the things 
which he had stolen. Within the space of a year from 


Christmas 1442 it is certain that there appeared print. 


children of his son-in-law. Having succeeded so well || &4 With the types which Lawrence had used at Har. 


in this, he began to think of more important undertak- 
ings, for he was a shrewd and ingenious man; and, in || 
conjunction with his son-in-law, Thomas Peter, he | 
discovered a more glutinous and tenacious kind of ink, 
as he found from experience that the ink in common | 
use occasionally blots. This Thomas Peter left four 

sons, allof whom were magistrates; and I mention 

this that all may know that the art derived its origin 

from a respectable, and not from a mean family. He 

then printed whole figured pages with the text added. 

Of this kind I have seen specimens, executed in the 

infancy of the art, being printed only on one side. 

This wasa book composed in our native language by 

an anonymous author, and entitled Speculum JWVostre 

Salutis. In this we may observe that in the first pro- 

ductions of the art—for no invention is immediately 

perfected—the blank pages were pasted together, so 

that they might not appear as a defect. He afterwards 

exchanged his beech types for leaden ones, and subse- 

quently he formed his types of tin, as being less flexi- 

ble, and of greater durability. Of the remains of these 
types certain old wire vessels were cast, which are still 
preserved in the house formerly the residence of Law- 
rence, which,’as I have said, looks into the market- 

place, and which was afterwards inhabited by his great 
grandson, Gerard Thomas, a citizen of repute, who 
died an old man, a few years ago.” 


1} 





‘«The new invention being wellreceived,andanew || 


unheard of commodity finding on all sides purchasers || 


to the great profit of the invention, he became more | 


devoted to the art, his business was increased, and | 
new workmen—the first cause of his misfortune, | 
were employed. Amongthem was cne called John; | 
but whether as it is supposed, he bore the ominous | 
surname of Faust,—infaustus, [‘*Sive is (ut fert sus- | 
picio) Faustus fuerit ominoso cognomine, hero suo in- | 
fidus et infaustus.’”” The author here indulges in an | 
ominons pun. The Latinized name ‘‘ Faustus,”’ sig- 
nifies lucky; the word ‘‘infaustus,”’ unlucky. The | 
German name Fust may be literally translated ‘*Fist.”’ | 


A clenched hand is the crest of the family of Faust,] | 


\| lem, *.4lexandri Galli Doctrinale”’ a grammar then 
|in frequent use, with **Petri Hispani Fractanus.” 


**The above is nearly what I have heard from old 
men, worthy of credit, who had received the tradition 
as a shining torch, transferred from hand to hand, and 
I remember being told by Nicholas Galius, the instruc. 
tor of my youth—a man of iron memory, and venera- 
ble from his long white hairs—that when a boy he 
had often heard one Cornelius, a book-binder, not less 
than eighty years old, (who had been an assistant’ in 
the same office) relate, with much excited feelings, 
the whole transaction, the occasion of the invention, 
its progress and perfection, as he had heard of them 
from his master—that as often as he came to the story 
of the robbery, he would burst into tears; and then 
the old man’s anger would be so roused on account of 
the honor that had been lost through the theft, that he 
appeared as if he could have hanged the thief had he 
been alive; and then again he would vow perdition on 
his sacriligious head, and curse the nights that he had 
slept in the same bed with him, for the old man had 
been his bed-fellow for some months. This does not 
differ from the words of Quirimus Talesius, who ad- 
mitted to me that he had formerly received nearly the 
same account from the mouth of the sane book-seller.” 
It is very natural to suppose that there would be many 
traditions connected with the origin of printing. 
Some of them absolutely absurd and others at vari- 
-ance with acknowledged facts. An instance of the 





| latter is seen in the quotation above, and the former is 
| verified by a tradition which refers the inception of 
| the idea of Printing to beholding impressions made in 
| the earth by the shoes ofa horse. We are now inamea- 
| sure prepared to inspect some of the early printed 
books in Mr. Smets’ Library, and we begin with one 
| printed by the inventor of Printing, entitled ‘+ Augus- 
| tine Liber de Sancta Virginitate,”’ first edition printed 
| at Mentz, in 1460. 
/vhis therefore, was only five years, according to some 
and eight according to others, after the perfection of 
the art of printing by using metal types cast in matri- 


and unfaithful to his master; or whether it were || °° formed by Punches. The first earliest supposed pro- 


some other John, I shall not labour to prove, as I do not | duction of typography isa letter of indulgence ga 
will to disturb the dead, already enduring the pangs of | ded on the 12th August 1451 by Pope Nicholas V. to 
conscience for what they had done when living. This | Paulin Zappe, Counsellor and Ambassador of — 
person who was admitted under an oath to assist in || King of Cyprus. The great Mazarine Bible sO calle 

printing, as soon as he thought he had attained the art |, from being found in the library of Cardinal ee 
of joining the letters, a knowledge of the fusile types, | is by most bibliographers, supposed to be the first boo 

and other matters connected with the business, em- || ©YeF printed from fusile types, and it was well that a 
braced the convenient opportunity of Christmas eve, } noble an invention should be baptized as it were into 





when all persons are accustomed to attend to their de- 
votions, stole all the types and conveyed away all the 
utensils which his master had contrived by his own 
skill; and then leaving home with the thief, first went 


| the spirit of the volume which it composed. This 
| was printed about 1455 when the partnership between 
| Gutenberg and Fust was dissolved, and indeed its ex- 

| pense was the cause of this rupture, it having cost 4000 





to Amsterdam, then to Cologne, andlastly to Mentz, || florins before the partners had finished the third qua- 
i 
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ternion or quire of four sheets. Though Gutenberg || by Ursinus to the Vatican; but call it bibliomaniacal, 
never put his device on a single production of his | if you will—we do commend the spirit which gathers 
press, the internal and circumstantial evidence is up such valuable specimens of early printing to trans- 
strong, nay beyond a doubt, that the work of Mr. mitas precious memorials of the past to the future. 
Smets, which is a thin octavo, is the production of the The next book in chronological order is Speculum 
press of the inventor of printing. The initiallettersare | Vite Humane by Redericus Sanctius, Bishop of 
rubricated in the style of the manuscripts of the day, || Zamorensis a Spanish prelate of great popularity in 
and but forthe regularity and sameness of the letters | the 15th century, who was born in the Diocese of 
might be taken for the work of the copyist. Guten- | Segovia in 1404 and died 1470. It is a fine copy, 
berg derived but little enjoyment from the art, and | bound by Lewis in elegant morocco; gilt leaves and 
died just as its power began to be developed. The ex- || richly tooled. Itisin one volume quarto, from the 
act period of his decease has not been ascertained, | Press of Ulric Zel about 1468. Ulric Zel has been 
but probably about the year 1467, having in the brief | Styled the Father of the Cologne press and ranked 
period of thirty years made an invention, which was | ®™ong the earliest printers in Germany. The first 
toimmortalize his name and reform the world. | book of his printing with adate, is St. Chrysostom 
Next in chronological order is asmall volume Au- | upon the 50th psalm of 1466 in quarto in the colophon 
gustini de vita Christiana, printed by Fust and Schoi- | of which he describes himself as ‘Ulric Zel of Hanan 
ffer in 1465 and bearing their cipher. This is the | a Clerk of the Dio cese of Mentz.” 
earliest edition ot this monograph of St. Augustine | He uniformly printed in the Gothic character, and 
seperately executed, and is printed in gothic charac- |, some of his specimens arc handsomely executed. The 
ters, and rubricated. book of Mr. Smets which is very rare, formerly be- 


John Fust. the associate of Gutenberg, is a very dif- longed to the celebrated bibliopolist Mr. Richard He- 


ferent person from Faust, the noted Wirtemberg | ber. ; 
Necromancer, in the 15th century, whose character || Buthere follows, the first book hitherto discovered 


has been drawn by the graphic genius of Geothe. | with a date, which was printed at Nuremberg. The 
Fust appears to have been the monied, while Guten- | Comestorium Vitiorum” of Franciscus de Retza a 


berg was the active and inventing partner. On sepa- } Dominican Friar. ae 

rating from Gutenberg, Fust associated himself with || It bears the gate of 1470, is printed in double col- 
Peter Schoiffer to whom he had given his Daughter in ] umns, and is a remarkably fine, large, and clean folio, 
marriage. The book under consideration was one of | with rough edges, bound in old Russia. Who was the 


the last printed by Fust, as he died the year following, printer of this magnificent copy which so eminently 
at what age, however, no record shows. Another | illustrates the early perfection of the art, isa point 


a : _ ‘ ; ‘a os 
work of St. Augustine, ‘“De Civitate Dei,” in the 1i- | which cannot now be satisfactorily settled. Dibdin, 


brary of Mr. Smets, was printed by Peter Schoiffer | whois good authority in this matter, says the type 
d . . “+s “ ’ ~ * 9 | . a 3 . ¥ 
in 1888. and is a work of great rarity—Schoiffer con- | strongly resembles Creusner, and in this opinion he 
’ 5 . - — ; > . 
tinved lone at this avocation, as his name is found in || * confirmed by Panzer, Brunet, and other Continental 
> € > N bh 


leBiblio rr ors y ius stvles it *« j 
the colophon of a work as late as 1502, fifty years ae co ange _— justly owe ye ie _ rt 
after his first association with Gutenberg and Fust. | eponnes 6 Sie Gt Reg nay” Sa See 


| 
| 
i 








‘berg. 
i. is i it | Ss : ¢ 
oe gy hap were ho 63 app" . _ | Mr. Smets copy sold in Sir M. M. Sykes’ sales for 
emanating Hem the guotions triamvieate af the May- || £11. sterling. In neither of the two last works de- 


ponies Printers. They illustrate by aglance, the condi- | scribed, is there any runningtitle or paging, and the 
tion of the art, and heres the high perfection it had places for capitals at the head of every paragraph, are 
attained even in its incipiency. They are the actual | left blank by the printer, and subsequently filled with 
impressions of the types of Gutenberg, Fust and | initial letters done in red ink with the pen, a pecul- 
Schoiffer, cast, arranged, inked, struck off, folded || larity which distinguished the early printed books. 

by their hands, even by them who gave the art of Print- |) But our hand is now upon ‘Jacobi Magni Sopholo- 
ing to mankind. The beauty and finish of their ty- || gigm” one of the earliest books of the first press in 
pography, four hundred years has not improved upon. paris. ‘This press, was set up in the Academy of the 
They were ushered into the world Minerva-like, per- | Sorbonne, by Ulric Gering, Michael Friburger, and 
fect and complete. It is interesting to go back to the | Martin Crantz, Germans, who had been invited to 
small, rude beginnings of those arts which have even- || France, by Fichetus and Lapidanus, the directors of 
tuated in a universal good—to stand by the bubbling | the Sorbonne College. They began, or rather gave 
spring as it wells up in silent freshness and reflect || the world the first fruits of their press, in 1470, and 
that this is the fountain whence flow streams that glad- | the work of Mr. Smets is dated 1471, and must have 
den nations and the world. 





been therefore the second or third book printed in 


Sir Isaac Newton ridiculed Bishop Hare and Bent- | that Empire. The book before us, is in Latin with 


ley who were striving to obtain a copy of Terence, | rubricated capitals, and gothic type; and though it 
for squabling as he termed it, about an old play book; || hasno typographical beauty, has much antique value. 
and Cardinal Toleto derided Tolvius Ursinus when || De Brure an eminent Bibliographer, says this work is 
ke showed him the manuscript of the Comedian, left || rare and is much sought after by the curious. 
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In 1469 the art of printing was introduced into || ‘‘de situ orbis”’ who flourished in the first century; it 


Venice by John and Vindelin of Spire, commonly 
called John and Vindelin de Spira, for many of the 
early German printers, had no other sir-names, than 
those of the places wherein they were born. The 
brothers soon, by their efforts, carried the art to such 
perfection that they out-stripped all the Italian cities, 
and the printers at Rome were so sensible of this, 
that they gave out that their books were printed ‘Char- 
acteribus Venetianis”’ in order to secure their cireu- 
lation. John died in 1470, and Vindelin conducted 
the business alone. His favourite imprints appear to 
be the classics of which he published many an ‘editio 
princeps;’ and among others, the magnificent copy 
of Strabo’s works, now before us, from Mr. Smets’ 
shelves, in one volume folio 1472. 


Seldom have the writings of the noble Greek Geo- | 


grapher, been presented ina more beautiful and at- 
tractive form. It isa fine large copy, a wide page, 


ample margin, gilt edges ; vellum fly leaves, and su- | 


perbly bound in morocco by McKenzie, Bookbinder 
to the King. Thetypeclearly confirms the superior 
merit of the Venetian press, and the paper happily 
combines strength and fineness. The capitals instead 
of being as in the German books, filled up with the 
pen, are elegantly illuminated, thus affording in one 
work illustrations of the infancy of one art, and the 
perfection of another. Well may Mr..Smets regard 
this,as one of the great ornaments of his library, for 
the binding alone, aside from every intrinsic value, 
cost from five to six pounds sterling. It is indeed, 
one ofthe most splendid specimens of the press of 
Vindelin de Spiraat a time, when none of his im- 
pressions had been equalled in typographical beauty 
and accuracy. 

Dr. Dibdin in his ‘*Bibliographical Decameron,’’ 
(vol. i. 404) breaks out in the following  biblio- 
manical language. ‘Last, thongh not least,’ comes 
Erhard Ratdolt; the ‘dear delight’ of a skilful ty- 
pographical antiquary, and tasteful collector. Bring 
hither the curious cushion, bordered with flowers or 
classical groups executed by Titian.... and let the 
Appian of 1477 repose upon the same! Scatter fra- 
grance,extracted from the most precious and pungent 
aromatics, and let the sounds of soft music float in the 
hushed air, while the Lwelid of 1482 UPON VELLUM, 
unspotted as the Alpine snow, is gently laid upon the 
said Appian of 1477! Romantic extravagance! .. 
know then, quick reader, in simple and sober language, 
that the edition first mentioned contains one of the 
most beautiful specimens extant of Roman, and 
the edition, last mentioned, a specimen of equal beau- 
ty of Gothic printing. The former has broad orna- 
mental borders, at the beginning, sometimes in red 
but more frequently in black ink.” Sucha copy 
“de civilibus Romanorum Bellis,’ by the eminent 
historian, Appian, is possessed by Mr. Smets, and is 
one of the most beautiful ancient editions of the class- 
ics, in its typographical execution. 


From the press of I’ranciscus de Hailbrun, one of 


the early and eminent printers of Venice, Mr. Smets 
has a copy of the Latin Geographer (Pomponius Mela) 


is dated 1478, is is one volume quarto, and isa most 
elegantly executed specimen of the printing of Hail- 
brun, varied by ornamental initials, and the introduc- 
tion of red ink. 

After the lifting up of the fog which antiquarians 
have created concerning the introduction of Printing 
into [-ngland, it seems clearly evident that WiLL1AM 
CAXTON was the first who exercised the art in the 
British Dominion, and turning to Mr. Smets’ Li- 
brary, behold an old book from the press Caxton! 

The Polychronycon; conteynyng the Beryynges 
and Dedes of many Tymes, in eyght Books; &c im- 
printed by William Carton, after having somewhat 
chaunged the rude and old Englysshe, that is to wete, 
certayn Wordes which, in these Dayes be neither 
vsyp ne understanden. Ended the second Day of 
luyll, the xxit, Vere of the Regne of Kinge Edward 


the fourth, and of the Incarnacion of oure Lord a 


thousand foure hundred foure score and tweyne, 1482. 
Folio. 
The first book, printed in the English language is 


| entitled: 


‘*The Game and Playe of the Chesse; Translated 
out of the French; imprynted by William Caxton, 


_Fynysshid the last day of Marche, the yer of our Lord 


God a thousand foure hondred and XXIII.” 

This was exceeding popular at the time, and passed 
through two editions, though perfect copies of either 
The second impression contains only 84 
leaves, has twenty-nine lines on a page, and is illustra- 
ted with twenty-four wood cuts, representing the vari- 
ous pieces used inthe game. The first chapter con- 
tains an account ofthe origin of the game, and though 
itis ratherlong we feel assured that our readers will 
be gratified by its insertion. 


are rare. 


¢ After speaking of Emsmerodach who was ‘‘so cruel 


that he did hew his father’s body in three hundred 
pieces,and gave it to eat and devour to 300 birds, 
that men call vultmes,”’ he goes on to say ‘*under this 
King, then, Emsmerodach was the game and play of 
the chess founded.” 

‘*The causes wherefore this play was founded be 
three; the first was to correct and reprove the King. 
Por when this King Emsmerodach saw this play, and 
the barons, knights and gentlemen of his court play 
with the philosopher, he marvelled greatly of the 


- || beauty and novelty of the play, and desired to play 


against the philosopher. The philosopher answered, 
and said to him, that itmight not be done, but if he 
first learned the play. The King said it was reason, 
and that he would put him to the pain to learn it. 
Then the philosopher began to teach him, and to shew 
him the manner of the table of the chess board, and 
the chessmen, and also the manners and conditions of 
a King, of the nobles, and of the common people and 
of their offices, and how they should to be touched 
and drawn; and how he should amend himself, and 
become virtuous. And when this King heard that 
he reproved him, he demanded him upon pain of death 
to tell him wherefore he bad founded and made this 
‘play. Andhe answered—*My right dear Lord and 
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King, the greatest and most thing that I desire is, that 
thou have in thyself a virtuous and glorious life; and 
that may I not see; but if thou be indoctrined and 
well manned,” &c. The philosopher then goes on 
with useful admonition to his monarch. 

**The second cause wherefore this play was found- 
ed and made, was for to keep him from idleness.” 
The third cause is, that ‘‘every man naturally desirest 
to know and to hear novelties and tidings.’”? But to 
return to the Polychronicon. This rare historical 
chronicle, is acompilation of marvelous and fabulous 
tales gathered from every author, and every age, and 
monsters and giants. ‘*Gorgons, hydras and chime- 


ras dire”’ figure in it, with a conspicuousness only | 


equaled by the startiing delineations which accom- 
pany his descriptions. It was first compiled in Latin 
by Ranulph Higdena Benedictine of St. Werberg’s 
Monastery now the Cathedral in Chester; and was 


translated into English, by John de Trevisa, ene of | 


the earliest English prose writers. But few copies 


of the book are extant, andit is justly esteemed one | 
of the most curious and interesting of those published 


by Caxton. No English scholar who visits Mr. Smets’ 


Library, should fail to inspect this production of the | 


Jjirst press and the first printer in England. 


Following up the Venetian Press, Mr. Smets has | 
secured from the issue of 1482,a fine copy of Ovidii | 


Fastorum—a princeps edition, with commentaries by 


P. Marsi. It is a beautiful folio, with illuminated cap- || 


jtals, though the name of the Printer is not given. 


Another fine specimen from the Press of Ratdolt is | 


the quarto volume of ‘*Chronicon Regum Hungaria” 
printed at Augsburg in 1488. 


| 
| 


| 
Raldolt, who was a na- 


tive of Augsburg, though he originally settled in Ve- | 


nice returned to his native city in 1488 and set up a 
press there of which this work is the first result. It 


contains 66 curious and spirited wood cuts, represent- || 


ing kings seated in state on their thrones, with crowns 
sceptres and globes; cavalry skirmishes, and foot bat- 
tles. The frontispiece contains the regal arms of Hun- 
gary, encircled by eight shields of coats of arms. It 
was compiled by Johannes de Thwroc and is declared 
by Engel ‘‘liber inter rarissimus rarior.”’ 


But the greatest of these ancient chronicles, and 


one of the most curious specimens of the press in the 
15th century, is the large folio work, printed by Ko- 
berger in 1493, entitled Chronicon Nurembergense. 
Koberger has been considered by some, the first prin- 
ter in Nuremberg, though his title to the place has 


been disputed, certain it is, however, that in the ex- | 


tent of printing, and in the variety and celebrity of 


his works, he exceeded all that went before, not only | 
in his own city, but in all Germany. Neudoerferus says, | 


that he not only had twenty-four presses at work, and 
more than an hundred workman at Nuremberg, but 
had also printing and book-selling establishments at 
Basil, Lyons, and other cities. 

The Nuremberg Chronicle in the library of Mr. 
Smets, is the Magnum Opus of this celebrated printer, 
ani was one of the literary wonders of the age. It is 


Editor, is Hartman Schedel,a Physician of Nurem- 
berg who compiled it from G. P. Bergomensis and oth- 
erhistoriographers, adding a few comments of his own. 
It contains two thousand two hundred and fifty en- 
gravings on wood, embracing every variety of topics 
in Heaven, Earth and Hell. In the Colophon it is 
stated, that the views of cities and figures of eminent 
characters, were executed under the superintendance 
of Michael Wolgemerth and William Pleydenwurff, 
‘cadhibitis tamen viris mathematicis,” as the ‘Chroni- 
cle’ has it, and skilled also in the art of painting. 
The Book is divided into seven ages, beginning with 


a 


the Antediluvian and contains matter. which the cel- 


_ebrated Hearne of black letter memory, says is ex- 


tremely ‘pleasant, useful and curious.” 

One of the cuts represents the formation of Eve. 
Adam is lying fast asleep on his left side, with his 
head resting on his hand, and the Deity clothed with 
flowing robes, anda halo of glory, is stooping down 
beside him, while Eve at His command, has already 
issued half way from the side of Adam with her curl- 
ing hair and lovely charms, and reminds one very 
much of the description given by Herodotus of the 
frogsin the river Nile, one halfof which he says is 
moving, while the other is not yet formed, and is 
nothing but plain mud. The Bible account of the 
Creation of Eve is very different from the pictorial 
display of it, in the Nuremberg Chronicle. 

Another picture, represents two hundred persons of 
both sexes sinking through a bridge into the river 
Moselle, because they interrupted by their singing 
and dancing, a Priest going with the Eucharist toa 
sick man. The printer has also given us portraits of 
illustrious men, but, alas! the same sketch is applied 
to Dante, Thales, Paris (the lover of Helen,) Anas- 
tasius, and Odofredus; and these great men are repre- 
sented under the form ofa rough, hard featured fellow 
with his capote thrown back, and scratching his bushy 
hair most lustily. According to this book all the 
Kings looked alike,and a similar resemblance exists 
between all the Popes, and all the Bishops, and all 
the Saints; one stock-head suffices for each class of 
worthies. There are also views of many old and fa- 
mous cities of Ninevah, Babylon. The destruction 
of Sodom, Damascus, Lacedemon, Corinth, Troy, 
Paris, Geneva, &c. Some of the pictures present the 
most remarkable combinations, and anachronisms, 
several of which are of the most laughable character. 


One represents the building of Noah’s Ark. There 


are the various workmen employed on its several 
parts, and the old Patriarch Noah, superintending all, 
but strange to tell, there also is the Dove bearing back 
to the Arkthe olive branch which tells of the assuag- 
ing of the waters, before the windows of heaven have 
been opened, or the flood descended on the earth, or 
the ark launched on the waters. 

Another, represents the approach of Ulysses to the 
shores of Circe. But contrary to classic story, his 
companions are all turned into swine, before he has 
reached the enchanted island, or dined in the en- 


an immense black letter folio. Its author, or rather | chanted palace ,——and Ulyses is seated at the stern 
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with a bunch of mulu in his hand, before he | 
was met by Mercury or received from him this spell- | 


breaking charm. Yet Koburger the printer of this, 
was a person eminent for his learning, and held in 


such repute as tobe styled the Prince of Printers. |, 


Dr. Dibdin justly remarks, *‘*If Koburger had print- | 
ed only this Chronicle, he would havé done enough to | 
place his name among the most distinguished of his 
typographical brethren.” | 

A very rare and curious production of the Parisian | 
press, in the 15th century, is a little poem possessed 


by Mr. Smets, entitled «*Debat de la Dame et de Les- || 


cuyer.” It is a quarto in one volume, and printed in 
black letter in 1493. Next to Caxton in the list of 
eminent English printers, is Richard Pynson, his re- 
lative and apprentice. He began Printing in 1493, 
andthe seeond book printed by him is ‘*The Boke 
callede John Bochas, descriuinge the falle of Princys 





fynisshed the 1xxvit day of Janyuere. In the yere | 
| Letter of General Washington to Matthew Carey, on 
| the importance of periodical publications. 


of onr Lord God, m.cece./xxxxi1. Emprynted 
by Richard Pynson: dwellynge withoute the Temple 
barre of London. 
has inhis Library. The prologue will not only show 


the nature ofthe book, but the troublesome and vexa- | 


tions contractions which in imitation, or perpetuntion 
of the old manuseript writers had crept into the En- 
glish language. ‘*Here begynneth the boke callede 
John bochas descriuinge the falle of princis, princess- 
is and other pobles trislatid ito english by John lud- 
gate méke of the monastery of seint edmiides Bury at 
the comaudemét of the worthy prpnce humfrey duke 
of gloncestre beginnyng at adam and endinge with 
kinge iohn take prisoner en fraunce by prince Ed- 
warde.”” 


Few of our readers would recognize under the 


homely and anglicised name of ‘John Bochas’ one of | 


the brightest ornaments of Italian literature, Giovanni 
Boccaccio.’ Andin the rnde English book we are 
now describing the ‘*De casibus virorum et Fomina- 


Laus Deo.’? This book Mr. Smets | 


sold from the Dukeof Boxburzh’s library to the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, for the enormous price of two thcus- 
and two hundred and sixty pounds or about ten thous- 
and dollars! 

Where, however, the lover of literature, with the 

means of moderately indulging his desires expends a 
portion of them in securing these typographical] treas- 
ures of the infancy of printing, he confers a benefit on 
literature, and adds a charm to his library, which, 
_ while it rejoices the scholar, furnishes attraction even 
| to the careless and indifferent. 
It is designed, in the, next number, to close the ac- 
| count of this interesting library, in straying throngh 
' which, we have already been beguiled into such dila- 
| tory steps. Ww. B. 8S. 


To MaTTHEW CAREY. 


| Mount VERNON, 25th June, 1788. 


|| Srr:—Although I believe the ‘*American Muse- 
| um,” published by you, has met with extensive—I may 
|| say universal approbation, from competent Judges, yet 
| Iam sorry to find by your favor of the 19th, that, in a 
| pecuniary view, it has not equaled your expectations. 
| A discontinuance of the publication tor want of pro- 
_ per support, would, in my judgment, be an impeach- 


| ment on the understanding of this country. For Iam 
of opinion that the work is not only eminently calcu- 
_ lated to disseminate political, agricultural, philosoph- 
ical, and other valuable information, but that it has 
_ been uniformly conducted with taste, attention, and 
propriety. If to these important objects be superadded 
the more immediate design of rescuing public docu- 
_ments from oblivion, I will venture to pronounce, as 
/my sentiment, that a more useful, literary plan, has 





rum illustrium” of this renowned author: for such it || never been undertaken in America, or one more de- 
is, brought down to near the time of publication, by | serving public encouragement. By continuing to pro- 
several writers of eminence in those days. It con- | secute that plan with similar assiduity and discern- 
tains a number of plates, among which is one repre- || ment, the merit of your ‘*Museum” must ultimately 
senting the drawing asunder of Brunchilde, Queen of | become as well known in some countries in Europe, 





France, by three horses one of whom is attached to | as on this continent, and can scarcely tail of procur- 


the hair of the head—another to her left arm and 
another to her right foot. All the pictures are rude, 
and want shading, and a just perspective. It is a folio 
volume, in old parchment binding, and choice as an 
illustration of early English printing. 

The last of the 15th century works which I shall 
notice in the library of Mr. Smetsis the **Viola Sanc- 
torum,” a black letter volume of quarto size, publish- 
ed in 1496 and is still well preserved in its original 
binding. All the works enumerated in this article, 
are of daily increasing value. Few things are more 
difficult to be obtained, and some cannot be had at all, 
than the early editions of the early printers. And so 
eagerly are they sought after by the cognoscenti, that 
a first edition (1471) of Boccaccio’s Decameron, was 


| ing an ample compensation for your trouble and ex- 
| pense. 

} For myself, I entertain a high idea of the utility of 
periodical publications, insomuch that I could hearti- 
ly desire copies of the ‘‘Museum,” and Magazines, 
_ as well as common Gazettes, might be spread through 
every city, town and village in America. I consider 
| such easy vehicles of knowledge more happily calcu- 
|| lated than any other to preserve the liberty, stimulate 
| the industry, and meliorate the morals of an enlighten- 
||ed and free people. 

| With sincere wishes for the success of your under- 
| taking in particular, and for the prosperity of the ty- 
_ pographical art in general, I am, Sir, &c. 

| GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 


THE DISCOVERIES OF 
NORTHMEN. 


THE 


Our readers are no doubt generally aware that men 
of science and research in recent days, assert a claim 
of discovery, in behalf of the Northmen, to all Ameri- 
ca, some six hundred years before the voyages of Co- 
Jumbus. Receiving on trust some plausible conjec- 
tures, the claim seems to be placed on very tolerable 
foundations. It is embodied in an able and elaborate 
work ofa Professor Rafn, of the Royal Danish Society 


of Northern Antiquaries, which was published at Co- || 


have gotten a wound under the arm;’ said he—**for 
penhagen, under the title “ANTIQITATES AMER- || 


ICANZ, sive Scriptores Septentrionales rerum 


ante-Columbianarum in /Almerica.”? The facts rest 


|| Lake. 





Here they remained all winter, built houses, 


_ caught salmon, and had to get up with the sun, at half 


|| past seven inthe morning. 


They made some petty 
explorations of the country, gathered, and got drunk 
upon the grapes, they gathered, and sailed away in the 
spring. :In consideration of the grapes, Leif called 


this country VinLaNnp. 


Thorvald, the brother of Leif, repairs to Vinland in 
the year 1002. He finds the spot where Leif had 
squatted, and spends a winter catching salmon and 
eating grapes after the manner of his brother. He has 
a battle with the Indians whom he defeats with great 
slaughter, but he himself is slainby an arrow. ‘*E 


|, an arrow fled between the edge of the ship and the 


on the authority of certain ancient Icelandic manu- | 


scripts, which are undoubtedly authentic, and which 


have only been made public and undergone transla- | 


tion within the last three years. Of this work there 
has been made an Engiish and an American abridz- 
ment;—the cost of a translation of the original would 


have been too great for the public of either country. || 


Fac-similes are given in the original of the principal 
manuscripts, and the abridgments have their maps, 
which help the reader to identify the discoveries of 


the Northmen with the places known to us in modern | 


times. The first discovery is made of Greenland by 
Erik the Red. 
He made a settlement in Greenland, A. D. 985. He 
is followed by a bold fellow, named Bjarvi Herjulfson, 
who, in 986, discovers (according to our Professor,) 
the countries which are now known as Connecticut, 


It is called his Saga, or Narrative. | 


shield, in, under my arm, and here is the arrow, and 
it will prove a mortal wound to me. Now, counsel 
I ye, that ye get ready instantly to depart, but ye shall 
bear me to that cape, where I thought it best to dwell; 


it may be thata true word fell from my mouth, that I 


should dwell there for atime; there shall ye bury me, 
and set up crosses at my head and feet, and call the 
place Kross aNess forever in all time to come.” 
This cape where Thorvald was buried is supposed 
to be Cape or Point Alderton. 
The next voyage is made in 1005, by Thorstein 
Erikson, who took with him 25 men, and Gudiid, his 


wife. Butthey got lostat sea, drove about the whole 


summer, and knew not where they were. At last they 
make Greenland, ‘‘the first week of winter being past.” 


Here Thorstein dies, and thus ends his unsuccessful 
“voyage. 


Long Island, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Nova Sco- || 


tia and Newfoundland. 
is taken up by Leif Erikson, the Son of Erik the Red, 
who made the first voyage to Greenland. 
himself was persuaded to go on this voyage, but hap- 
pening totumble from his horse, while on his way to 
the Ship, he takes this as an omen of evil, and foregoes 
the adventure. His son Leif, however, is not to be 
so discouraged;—sets ovt with thirty-five men, finds 


In 994, the track of discovery || 


Old Erik | 


first the same land which his predecessor Bjarni had _ 
found last, and confers upon it the name of Helluland, | 


from Hella, a flat stone. 
our Professor with Newfoundland. 


This land is identified by | 
He again puts to | 


sea and finds a land, which “was flat and covered with | 


wood, and white sands were far around where they 
went, and the shore was low.” ‘*Then,” said Leif, 


“this land shall be named after its qualities, and call- | 


ed Markland, (i. e. woodland.)’* This discovery is 
supposed to be Halifax. From hence he sails into 
the open sea with a north-east wind, and was two days 
at sea before he again saw land. This was an Island 


lying east of the land, and is supposed to be Nantucket. | 
From the further details, it appears that Leif and his | 
companions, ‘‘shaped their course through Nantucket | 


Bay, beyond the southwest extremity of the peninsula 


of Cape Cod; thence across the mouth of Buzzard’s | 


Bay to Leaconnet passage, up the Pocasset river to 


In 1007, another voyage is made to Vinland by 160 
of these Northmen, under several leaders, in several 
ships. ‘They are supposed to have perceived, on this 
voyage the influences of the Gulph Stream, under the 
name of ‘Strong Currents.” A son was born to Gud- 
rid during this autumn, who was called Snorri, the 
first European child born in America; and a remark- 
able birth too, for up to this child the celebrated 


Sculptor, Thorwaldson, traces his lineage, along with 


many other eminent modern Scandinavians. 


These 
voyagers chiefly employ themselves in exploring the 
regions discovered by their predecessors; but they 


hear tidings of a land, and of inhabitants, the particu- 


the bay of Mount Hope,” which they mistook fora | 


53 


lars of which will make our readers prick up their 
ears and open their eves, with a very great amaze—‘*‘a 
land where people lived who wore white clothes, and 
carried poles before them; and to these were fastened 
flags, and they shouted loud; and people think that this 
was Wuire-MAn’s LAND,OR GREAT IRELAND.” 


This is startling, to be sure, spoken of any part of 
North America, in the year of our Lord, 1007; but 
the wonder of our readers will be increased to hear, 
that, according tothe solemn opinion and serious re- 
searches of Professor Rafn, this land, where white 
men and Irishmen dwelt at this period, wearing cot- 
ton shirting, carrying banners and keeping upa great 
shouting, is no other than our own dearly beloved re- 
gion of Souru Caro“ina AND GrorGia. We 
carry the poles, wear the shirts, and keep up the 
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shouting tosthis very day, and our belief, accordingly, || nized and known among their voyagers and people. 
should not be difficult. But let us look a little farther | It is to be understood, that there is nothing marvellons 
into these Sagas. | or strange, ifit be found that the Western Hemisphere 
One of the ships on this voyage was commanded by | had been visited and settled by whites at all, that these 
abrave Captain, named Bjarvi Grimolson. Of his | whites should be Irish. The Irish were among the ear- 
fate, the narrative tells the following story: liest explorers of Europe—among the most learned— 
“‘Driven into the Irish Ocean, they came into a | and the claim, for the earlier inhabitants of that coun- 
worm-sea, and straightway the ship began to sink un- | try, ofa comparatively high degree of civilization, in 
der them. They had a boat which was smeared with | comparison with the neighboring nations, is beginning 
seal oil, for the sea-worms do not attack that; they | to be admitted on all hands. As far back as the 8th 
went into the boat and found that it could not hold || century, we are told by Moore, that ‘the high reputa- 
themall. “Then,” said Bjarvi, ‘since the boat can- || tion of the Irish for scholarship, had become establish- 
not give room to more than the half of our men, it is _ed throughout Europe.” Another writer, Ware, tells 
my counsel, that lots be drawn for those who shall | us that to the Universities of Ireland, the Irish and Bri- 
take the boat. Lots were drawn, and it fell upon || tons, and at length, the Gauls and Saxons, repaired, 
Bjarvi to goin the boat with half of his men, there be- } as to marts of good Literature. O”’Halloran writes, 
ing room for no more. But when they had got into the | that when a man of letters was missing on the Conti- 
boat, an Icelandic man, who was in the ship and had || nent or in Britain, it became a proverb, *‘amandatus 
come with Bjarvi from Iceland, said to him reproach- || est, ad disciplinam in Hibernia.” Thus much at 
fully, «‘Dost thou intend, Bjarvi, to separate from me |! least, is thought to be beyond dispute, namely:— 
here?” ‘So it seems,” said Bjarvi. The other re- || *‘ That sixty five years previous to the discovery of Ice- 
plied, ‘‘very different was thy promise to my father | land, by the Northmen, in the ninth century, Irish 
when thou tookest me from Iceland. Then thou saidst || emigrants had visited and inhabited that island; that 
thou wouldst never abandon me.” Bjarvi replied: | || about the year 725, trish ecclesiastics had sought se- 
“Nor will I. Go thou down into the boat. Since | clusion upon the Fare Islands; that, in the tenth cen- 
thou art so desirous to live, I will take thy place in || tury, voyages between Iceland and Ireland were of or- 
the ship.” The exchange wasmade. The boat reach- | dinery occurrence; and, that, in the eleventh centu- 
ed Iceland in safety. Nothing was heard of Bjarvi anc || Ty, @ country swest from Ireland, and South of tha 
it was supposed that he had perished in the wort. | part of the American Continent, which was discov- 
sea.” } ered by the adventurous Northmenin the preceding 
We do ndt propose to go into any analysis of the || age, was known to them under the name of White- 
proofs and testimonies offered in support of the asser- || »an’s Land or Great Ireland. 
tion that these discoveries were really effected upon Such is the summing up of Mr. Beamish, one of 





| 

} 
| 
| 
| 





| 
the North American coast by these brave and early ad- || the compilers from, and translators of, the great work 


venturers. These are derived chiefly from plausible |! of Professor Rafn. J’rom the minor narratives which 
coincidences of situation, from similarities of soil, ex- | are given by the Antiquitates Americana, we \earn, 
terior vegetation, &c, and from old inscriptions, which } in confirmation of so much of the above as asserts the 
have been preserved, as in the case of the Assonet or || Irish to have been early explorers of foreign lands that 
Dighton writing rock, near Taunton, on the east side } ‘before Iceland was colonized from Norway, men had 
of Taunton river, Massachusetts. We content our-) been there whom the Northmen called Papas. (The 
selves with asserting that the proofs are sufficiently | clerical order was called Papa by Latin writers.) 
strong and plausible to make us pause, and prepare | They were christians; for. after them were found Irish 
ourselves for the revelation of wonders. So much is || books, bells and croziers, and many other things from 
strange in all that is new, and such are the discoveries, || which it couldbe seen that they were Christian men.” 
which every day is making, of antiquities in oF The first narrative which follows, is entitled **Ari 
Western World, which prove it to be quite as old as |) Marson’ s Sojourn in Great Ireland,”? A. D. 682. Ari 
the European, that scepticism would exhibita more || Marson is the grandson of Ulf, the Squinter, and 
hopeless case of stupidity than any credulity of which || seems to have had abetter eyesight than his distinguish- 
we could be capable. We proceed now to sum UP | ed ancestor. ‘*He was driven by a tempest to White- 
such discoveries of the Northmen, as aie supposed to | man’s Land, which some call Great Ireland. It lies 
point to our twin States of Georgia and Carolina. This || to the west, in the sea, near to Vinland the Gocd.” 
portion of our Western Hemisphere is shown by these || So far the narrative, and so far so good. But here 
authorities, to have been visited by the Northmen in |, occurs one of the stumbling blocks which faith must 
the years 999, and 1029—that it was known to them || overleap to avoid bruising its shins. The narrative 
by the name of (Huitramanna land eder Irland it || proceeds: «It lies to the west, inthe sea, near to Vin- 
mikla) i. e. White-man’s Land or Great Ireland—and | land the Good, and V1 days sailing west from Ireland.” 
that these Northmen discovered traces in this region || Now, XVI days would be the more probable distance, 
of a white population so identical with that of Ireland, or, allowing for the inferior craft of those periods, 
with which they were familiar—identical in look, |; XXVI days; but six days is impossible! Professor 
language and costume—that they conferred upon it | Rafn ‘is of opinion, however, that the figures Vi 
this name, by which the country was gencrally recog- || have arisen through mistake, a carelessness of the 
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transcriber of the original manuscript, which is now |! myrmidons, or he might, possibly,"have become sated 


lost, and were erroneously inserted instead of other 
figures which would better correspond with the dis- 
tance.” ‘*The mistake,”’ he thinks, “might easily 
arrive from a blot or defect inthe MSS.” Perhaps 


so. There is nothing improbable in this conjecture. 
. | 


Being in Great Ireland, Ari Marson could not get 
away. They kept him, christened him, wived him, 
made a Chief of him; ‘ut fearing another and contrary 
stress of wind, they never let him go to sea again!” 


We learn from another manuscript, corroborating this || 


statement, that the country was called ‘* Albania, 
which is Whiteman’s Land; thither was sailing for- | 
merly from Ireland.”’ | 
The next narrative is taken from the Eyrbjexie | 
Saga. It is the ‘‘voyage of Bjorn Asbrandson to the | 
Western Hemisphere, and settlement in Great Ireland || 
A. D. 999.” Bjorn, it must be premised, is a very dare | 
devil soit of personage. He is bold and generous, a | 
regular Vi-Kingr—a fellow to fight and sing, and very 
much ofa roue. His story is quite an interesting one, 
if shorn of some of its uncouth details. He visits his 


neighbor Thorodd, and Thurid, too, his neighbor Tho- || 


rodds’ wife. Indeed, scandal says it is the wife alone | 
whom he visits. Thorodd is a peaceable man, and 
Bjorn Asdrandson, something of a fire-eater. But | 
peaceable man cannot endure every thing, and there is 
a limit to the best patience. The friends and relatives 
of Thorodd reproach him for submitting to the disgrace | 
which Bjorn puts upon him. Thurid warns her lover | 
that danger threatens him—that the suspicions of her | 
husband are aroused—that, in short, she believes atthe | 
very moment, an ambush is set for him. Bjorn an- | 
swers gallantly, and with a catch of song, and gather- | 
ing up his arms takes his departure. But he had not | 
gotter far upon his way, when five men spring upon | 
him—Thorodd and four others. But Bjorn is no easy | 
victim. Indeed, they catch a Tartar. They wound | 
him, but he kills two of them and makes his escape | 
from the rest. Bjorn is banished for three years. | 
He goes to Denmark, engages in war, and makes him- | 
selfso famous as to acquire the cognomen of the Cham- | 
pion par ercellence. This is afterwards modified, and | 
he is known as the Champion of Briedavik. He re- | 
turns and renews his intercourse with Thurid. Snorri | 
Godi, the brother-in-law of Thorodd, gathers his myr- 
midons and renews the attempt on the life of Bjora, || 
which is again defeated by the valor and promptness || 
of the Champion. Snorri says to him frankly, «Such 
a lucky grip took thou of me at our meeting, that thou | 
mayest have peace this time, however it may have | 
been determined before; but this I beg of thee, that | 
from henceforth, thou cvase to inveigle Thurid, for it | 
will not end well between us, if thou continue as thou | 
hast begun.” Bjorn replies, with equal frankness, 
that he sees not how he can do otherwise ‘‘so long 
as Thurid and [ are in the same district.” ‘Thou art 
not so much bound to this place’? answered Snorri, 
“‘but that thou couldst easily give up thy residence 
here.”” The suggestion struck the Champion with fa- 
vor. Perhaps he felt that he could not always baffle 
the designs of the wronged husbani, and defeat his 








with his criminal passions—at all events he resolved 
on a voyage; went to sea with a north-east wind, 
“which wind lasted long during the summer; but of 
this ship was nothing heard since this long time.” 
Thus quaintly ends tne narrative from which our 
/summary has been made. But though the Champion 
| Was supposed to have been lost, we shall hear of him 
again. So stout a fellow is not to go out of the world 
| by a puff of north-east wind, even when it lasts a 
| whole summer, and in proof of this, we cite the ‘* Voy- 
ge of Gudleif Gudlaugson to Great Ireland” which 
es made, A. D. 1029, some thirty years after the 
disappearance of Bjorn, the Champion of Briedavik. 
Gudleif was the son of Gudlang the Rich, he was of 
| Strausufjord, was a great merchant, and had a mer- 
| chant ship, in which, in the last years of the reign of 
|| king Olaf, the Saint, he made a trading voyage to Ire- 
land. Sailing from a port in the west of Ireland, 
|| which is conjectured to be Limerick, a port much 
frequented by Northmen, he met ‘with northeast winds 
|| and was driven far to the west - southwest, in the 
| Sea, where no land wastobe seen” But Gudleif, like 
| a good Christian, fell to prayers, ‘*and it came to pass 
| they saw land. It was a great land, but they knew 


| not what land it was. Then took they the resolve to 


| | sail to the land, for they were weary of contending lon- 


| ger with the violence of the sea. They found there a 
good harbour, and when they had been a short time 
on shore, came people to them. They knew none of 
the people, but it rather appeared to them that they 
spoke Irish. The number of the people soon increas- 
ed to hundreds, which enabled them to seize upon the 
vovagers, bindthem and drive them into the inte- 


‘| rior. Here they were brought before an assembly for 


judgment. They understood enough of the lan- 
guage of the people to know that some were for 
killing them, others were for their being distribu- 


\| ted and made slaves of. But whilst the discussion 


was yet pending, they beheld ‘‘where rode a great 
body of men, and a large banner was borne in their 
midst.” When this procession drew near they saw 
that ‘‘under the banner rode a large and dignified man, 
who was much in years, and whose hair was white.” 





‘| To this man all pay a very marked deference. He 


| is received with homage, and the question touching 
_ the captives was submitted to his decision. This old 
| man speaks to themin the Northern tongue. He asks 
|| whence they come. They answer that most of them 
are Icelanders. Heasks which ofthem are Icelanders. 
Gudleif presents himself. The old man avks from 
what part of Iceland they came. Gudleif answers 
from the district ‘hight Borgafjord.” He asks from 
what part of Borgafjord. He is answered correctly. 
«Then asked this man about almost every one of the 
principal men in Borgafjord and Breidafjord; and when 
they talked thereon, enquired he minutely about every 
thing, first of Snorri Godi, and his sister Thurid of 
Fioda, and most about Kjartan herson.” These per- 
sons, it will be remembered, are those with whom 
Bjorn the Champion, made himself too familiar in 
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pastimes, as well in love as in hate. But too much 
time is not allowed to them to go over the days and re- 
collections of *‘auld Lang Syne.” The people of the 
the old man’s decision. [White-man’s Land was clear- | 
ly a Democracy.] He hears, and chosing twelve 
men takes them aside, where they deliberate in pri- 


to the Northmen:—*‘I and the people of the country } 
have talked tegether about your business, and they | 
have left the matter to me. I will now give you leave | | 
todepart. You must remove immediately from hence; | 


the people are not to be trusted, and bad to deal with. |, 


|| 
Besides, they think that the laws have been broken to 


their injury.” 

Gudleif answers, ‘‘what shall we say, if fate per- || 
mits us to return to our own country, of him who has || 
given us this freedom.” 

The old man answered: ‘‘That will I not tell you. 





1do not wish my relatives to be coming after me. } 


They would incur the fate from which I have saved | 
you. But now are my years so advanced that I may | 


and even if I could yet live for atime, there are men 
here, far more powerful than I arn, though they be not 
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|| there, as alleged in the Antiquitates Americana, then 


the conclusion is unavoidable that the Professor is 


right in his present conjecture. The locality of the 
country, [rish-like, become uproarious, and insist upon || 


region to which the ship of Gudleif is borne, is deter- 
mined in this way. ‘If a line be drawn running 
N. E. and S. W.—the course of Bjorn Asbrandson,— 


|| from the western coast of Iceland, and another in the 
vate. When he rejoins the meeting, the old man says || 


same direction (the course of Gudleif Gudlaugson) 
| from the west course of Ireland, they would intersect 

| each other on southern shores of the United States, 
| somewhere about Carolina or Georgia.” Here is the 
_simple basis of the theory which can be established by 
an easy reference tothe maps, and contains no single 
| constituentimprobability. If it is contended that there 
| are no notices of the country given, nothing by which 


|| its ide ‘ntity may be made clear by vegetable, moral or 


_ topographical description, the answer is, that the main 
|| objec t of this narrator has been to trace the romantic 


|| career of the celebrated champion of Briedavik, and 


all other matter is contingent and incidental merely. 


It may be urged as curious that nothing is said of 


the colour of the inhabitants. Were there, indeed, 


expect every hour that old age will overpower me; | white men only and no Indiansat that period in this 


|country? Ifso, nothing naturally would be said on 


| this subject; the Irishman and Icelander would be too 


just now in this neighborhood, who would give little || nearly of one colour to provoke remark on this head; 


peace to any foreigners who might come.” 

Glad to get off so cheaply, Gudleif is compelled to | 
quiet his c&riosity and taking the counsel of the old | 
man, puts his vessel in motion with all despatch. Be- 
fore they separate, however, the old man gives hima 
gold ring and a sword, with these words: 

“If the fates permit you to reach your own covn- 





try, then shall you take this sword » Kjartan of Froda, 


and the ring to Thurid, his mother. «What shall [ | | 


tell them,” demands Gudleif, ‘‘when they ask who | || 
replied the old man | 


sends them valuables.’ ‘Say,’ 
‘that he who sends them was a better friend to that | 
lady of Froda, than to her brother Godi of Ilelgafell. | 
But if any man therefore, thinks that he knows who 
has owned these articles, then say that I forbidany one | 
to come to me, for it isa most dangerous expedition, 
unless it happens as fortunately for others as with | 
you. 


fangeee may expect to meet with hostility every | 
whete.”’ } 


Gudleif returns home, delivers his presents, and ‘‘peo- } 


| books, bells and croziers in Iceland, why not in Geor- 
'|giaand Carolina? But why are the Irish chronicles 
| 


silent on this subject? Alas! for poor Ireland! the 
tive. Thurid was his mistress, and Kjartan, to whom || 


ple held it for certain, that this old man was Bjorn, the 
Champion of Briedavik, and no other.” The conjec- 
ture is one that will strike every reader of the narra- 


the sword is sent, was very well understood to be his | 

son. And now comesthe proof that this country, in 
which Bjorn Asbrandson is become a chief, is, ac- | 
cording to Professor Rafn, somewhere about Carolina Pp 
or Georgia. He is of opinion thatthe White Man’s | 
Land or great Ireland of the Northmen was the country 
lying south of the Chesapeake and extending to East | 
Florida; and if the point is conceded or can be con- | 
sidered established that the Northmen were acquainted | 
with New England, and gave names to the regions | 


_and it is to be remembered that it is called White Man’s 
| Land, in contradistinction to the northern regions of 

America, which are the ‘country of the Skrelings or 
| Esquimaux.”’ This, it is to be recollected, is 500 years 
hws the voyage of Columbus. It presents a rea- 
| 


sonable theory that a settlement of Irish had been 
| made and had grown into power in the southern por- 
}| tion of our continent called **Albanian”’ by them- 
selves—Great Ireland by the Northmen. The tradi- 
tion of our Indians, 600 years after, was, that they had 
come from the south-west, that they had destroyed a 


‘civilized and superior people—a white people who 
used iron instruments. These Irish settlers like their 
| Icelandic visitors, might have been driven by stress of 
| weather; winds prevailing continuously from the 


north-east; and, finding the country fruitful—full of 
grapes and game, with a mild climate anda fertile soil, 


The shores are dangerous of approach, and / might very well determine upon making a perma- 


/nent settlement, and might perhaps have despatched 
vessels back to the parent Island for supplies and other 
colonists. If we find proofs of Irish civilization, 


moment we write our question, it sounds like an im- 
pertinence. Her voice is only lifted in the language 
| of complaint, and precious folly it would be for her to 
assert her discoveries of foreign lands, when she is not 
| ermitted the free use and privileges of her own. 


! We forbear the protracted details upon which our 
Professor and his followers rest the claims of the North- 
| men and the Irish, satisfied to have givena sufficient 


\| 
| ‘clue to our readers by which at any period, they may 


|| themselves pursue the inquiry. We canassure them 
|| that there is no lack of numerous argument and author- 
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ity, derived from similarities of language, the slight || Written for the Magnolia. 
allusions of early voyagers, and narrators, here and | TO MISS , SAVANNAH. 
there, in England, Ireland, Norway, &c. We may 
add that the Northmen actually had a chart of ‘* Alba- 
nia,” or land of the white men, at a very early period. || BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 
On this map, its position is pointed out in due relation 
to Vinland, (New England) and, as is supposed, to | 
ast Florida, to which it necessarily approximates. ; : : 
E , : ssarily approx . ‘« Tt is a dangerous thing, looking too deep into the 
Whatever may bethe form of argument—the truth or | color and texture of a lady’s eyes; they become very 
probability, with which this theory is urged, one thing | unfathomable, very,—and have an aspect of wonderful 
is very certain, that itadds a new world to the re- profundity; and the longer one looks, the deeper they 
eitin bh ; R There is get, until, like looking down into the deep, deep sea, 
sou e American Romancer. There is room| or the high blue arch above, we begin to wonder at 
for bold speculation and imaginative daring in the ad- the heighth and depth. It isa kind of star gazing, 
ventures of Bjorn Asbrandson, the champion of Bried- | Which may bewilder the brain as well as another.” — 


- Bs J - 2 - \ bere? 6 Kone zx ‘ ” 
avik, and his voyage to America, which will, no Dr. Car uthers Knights of the Golden Horse-shoe, 
5 Magnolia, No. 1, page 30. 





doubt, some day, prompt our national Pocts to the || 
perpetration of as happy a dwarf-epic, as any of the _— 
Border tales of Scott. The stern and savage grandeur || 
of such a character, dashed with good humoured gen- 
erosity, will admit of many glowing details, such as 


Lixe the depths of some lone southern lake 
The stats are shining o’er, 

When the winds their gentle singing make 

make the narratives of the Scalds, so delightfully || Along the reedy shore ; 

picturesque, amidst all their freezing severity. From || When the waters lay in calm obscure, 

h / | heline vei bolt dhatie “] t—fifty So mystically black, 

the very vorume berore us—2 ald abridgment—Any And in their mirror darkly pure 

spirited ballads might be manufactured with ease; and | Give every planet back ; 

a judicious artist would make a most romantic tale of 

that colony of Green Erin the shores of Carolina 

and Georgia;—showing how, driven by stress of weath- In sounding grot and coral cave— 

er, and finding so lovely a land, greener than their | Fair nymphs—as poets tell; 

own beloved Island, they pitched their tents for || Or fancy that the water’s sobbing 

good :—how they built cities, how they flourished || Along the yellow sand, 


. j . || Is but some airy harp-strings throbbing 
os $s; W Ww he Tntn ; " ‘ 
amid songs and dances; with now and then a faction | Unto an angel’s hand ; 
| 
| 


When we love to look upon its wave, 
And wonder if there dwell— 


fight by way of reminiscence:—how, suddenly, the | 
fierce red men of the sonth-west came down upon | 


them in howling thousands, captured their women, || Unto the bending willow, 
| Is but some unseen creature speaking 


Or that the viewless zephyr weeping 


slaughtered their men, anddrove them to their fort- | Beneath the panting billow; 

resses :—how they fought to the last, and perished to Or that the stars—those fires of night, 
aman! And, in this history, you have the history of || Sleeping within the waters, 

the Tumuli, the works of defence and worship—the Are worlds of love and joy and light, 


thousand proofs with which our land is covered, of a || Whats dete Een aeeye 


genius and an industry immeasurably superior to any So—gazing on thy speaking eye, 

thing that the Indian inhabitants of this country ever || Black as the stormy heaven, 

attempted. w. G. s. || We gaze—and gaze—and wonder why, 
Such light to earth was given; 

And question if the flowing light, 
Which angels round them sprinkle, 

Was o’er so soft—so darkly bright, 

ae Se ae eee As now thy black eyes twinkle. 

And yet more deep fhey seem to be, 
The more and more we gaze, 

(| With light—as if up through the sea 

, . y | The sun shot forth bis rays; 

Ir is truly disgusting to hear some men of small And oh! I’d give the world to know 

hope, speak of their prospects in life. If they meet What thoughts beneath them dwell 

with any difficulties—as, who does not ?—they are dis- To lift the veil, and pierce below, 


, ; sir inmost cell. 
couraged, and immediately rail out against the whole | waded , 


world, as though all men were combined to thwart || Ajas! alas! I’m far from thee, 
them in their purposes. My brother! are you indeed | And all is dark as night, 
vain enough to suppose thatthe world thinks so much ||_ As if from shirling o’er the sea, 


The moon had hid her light. 


. r } ey t ers ‘as 71S ~ : 
of your little self, or of your little matters, as to wish Oh! but to hear thy voice awhile, 








your defeat? Ifyou do, your vanity far exceeds your | To watch thy bright black eye, 
knowledge of human nature. Be assured you do not || To see the moon-light of thy smile, 
“occupy so much of the thoughts of others as you seem | Were worth the world-paved sky!!! 


to suppose. x. Newburg, N- Y., 1841. 
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FROM THE TALES OF PACKOLETTE HALL. 


Witten for the Magnolia. | 


MYRA CUNNINGHAM: 


A TALE OF 1780. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


(Continued from page 376.) 


CHAPTER III. 





Caprain Woop had slowly ascended the moun- | 
tain tothe place where his faithful follower waited his | 
return. Indeed, corporal Guthrie’s patience would | 
have held out an hour longer, for so potent had been | 
the contents of the black bottle, that Matthew still | 
continued buried in a profound repose. 

‘<Sleep on old man,” said Henry unconsciously so- | 
liloquising, as he gazed upon the old soldier; ‘time | 
blunts the keenest sensibility; and I may be as happy, | 
from sheer indifference, some day, as thou art now.” | 

«Oh God! that [should but see this angelic being to | 
love her, and yet feel that [can never win her. °Tis | 
but too sure, some other lives in her affections, and | 
claims the heart I would fain make mine. Well, be 
it so: I ama soldier, and must have fortitude to bear, 
as well as courage to act,and must submit to my fate, 
as best I may.” 

A long hour elapsed before corporal Guthrie gave 
signs of waking ; when he did so,it was with perfect | 
consciousness, except as tothe length of time he had 
slept. 

“The young eagle has returned,”’ said he, looking 


| 





at Captain Wood, affectionately ; ‘the boy soon got || 
es beside your own.” 


tired of his worthless pursuit, and well he might. 
These ‘‘Jack-O-Lantern” girlsare never worth the 
trouble they put a young fellow to,—at least such is my | 
opinion, and I have had some experience in my day.” | 

«Well, Harry,” addressing him, did your limbs or 
your wishes fail you before you overtook the girl, that 
you had made so sudden a retreat?” 

Henry pointed at the sun. 

‘«‘Donder and blitzen, as our Dutch neighbor says, I 
must have been bewitched since I ascended the moun- 
tain,else how couldI have slept near three hours, 
thinking it scarcetwice thatnumber of minutes. But 
come my noble commander, let’s down to the val- 
ley. The eagle has soared high to day—may his 
wings never fail him, whether he ascends or descends. 2 

This complimentary sentiment might have stuck in 
Matthew’s throat, had he not taken the precaution to 
moisten it, before returning the bottle to its place in 
the knapsack. Henry was indisposed to talk, and 
Matthew’s uncommon garrulity being totally unsuppor- 
ted, by question or answer, gradually sunk into a calm. 
The friends mounted their horses at the toot of the 
mountain, and continued their journey in silence. 

‘««May I presume to ask,” saidthe Corporal, in a res- 
pectful tone for he was somewhat doubtful of his 








| whether it is your intention to return to our troop, or 


_ to continue some time, as you have intimated, in the 


vicinity of the mountains, for the purpose of raising re- 
cruits ?” 
| ‘Recruits by all means—the service requires it— 
and hark’ee Matthew, try your eloquence among the 
mountaineers. I willstop at the farm house we slept at 
last night, and should you find any disposed to enter 
the troop, bring them there formy especial examina- 
tion.” 

‘If such be your orders sir, we part here ; yon road 
leads to the farm house. I have heard, that a few miles 
below, there is to be a shooting match on to morrow,— 
doubt not but I will bring some of the best marksmen 
into the service. The lads will have no objection to try 

their skill upon a Briton or a Tory, if it be only for the 
sake of practice in their favorite amusement.” 
| **Be it so, Corporal, and report yourself at the farm 


|| house within five days at the furthest.” 


| The friends took the different roads, and Harry soon 
reached the house he had designated. Captain Wood 
could not resist the influence of that green eyed me- 
lancholy, which like jealousy, ‘makes the food it feeds 
on,’ and gave himself up, with bitterness of spirit, to 
the painful thoughts that intruded upon his dreams, 
and filled his waking senses with the troubled imagery 
of unrequited love, and slighted affection. 
On the fourthday Corporal Guthrie returned, and 
with him eame three reciuits. 
| ‘Well, Corporal,” said Captain Wood, meeting him 
_at the door, ** you have added somewhat to the troop. 
Your recruitsare, | presume, good men and true?” 
| **Never doubt it Captain, though one of them bea 
boy.” 

** And how did the boy get here? I see but two hors- 


**} brought him behind me on my bonny Kate ;a 
sprightly lad that, Captain, he’ll make a great man 
some day. Do you see me, Harry, I should’nt be 
surprised if he got to be a Captain himself in process 
of time.”’ 

(«A favorite, [see already, Corporal. But tell that 
tall, rawboned fellow, who wears his hat so know- 
| ingly, to come forward. I would speak with him.” 

| The recruit advanced, at an intimation from the 
Corporal, and resting the butt of his rifle upon the 
| ground, stood prepared to answer such questions as 
his superior might spier at him. 

**A tall, well-made fellow—the devil among the 
girls, [ doubt not,” said Captain Wood, addressing the 
recruit. ‘I am proud of having you under my com- 
mand. But tell me what is your name?” 

‘Jack Colvin, by dad,” said the recruit briskly. 

**And so Jack, youare willing tofight the enemy— 
ha! my brave boy ?”’ 

**Yes, that I be, by Gosham.” 
‘*Youare a good shot, are you Jack?” 
‘The best in the country, ‘burn my picture,’ if I 
| a’nt.” 
‘©You won the beef then, at the match the other 
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Jack hung his head, in evident embarrassment, but | 
at length, with a contortion of the muscles of his face, | 
that was irresistably ludicrous, he said, 

“‘No, by G—, did’nt L.” 


}] 


‘«‘That’s a soldier-like oath at least,’’ said the Cap- || 


tain, laughing. ‘*Howcome it that you were unsuc- | 
cessful?” 


«Why, by the jumping jolly, squint eyed Bob Wil- | 


lis, spelledmy gun, and so you see Captain e 
“Yes, I see plainly, Jack Colvin, that you area pret- | 
ty boy, notwithstanding you swear such ouwtre oaths, 
and,twist your face so confoundedly; but go Jack, put 
up Bucephalus, and mind you feed him well.” | 





«Yes, sir, but his name a’nt Bokefleus—his name’s || 
Sugar-in-the-Gourd.” | 
“Well, well, go Jack, but I’d advise you, by all || 


means, to shorten the name.” 
“Yes, sir.” 


| 
And the recruit fell back to where Sugar-in-the- | 


Gourd was hitched for safe keeping. 

‘<A promising fellow that, Corporal, my life on’t he 
fights well, and does good service before the wars are 
ended. But tell yon other tall fellow to come for- | 
ward, he seems unable to stand still for amoment. I 
hope his impulse will be to fly towards, rather than | 
from the enemy.” 

«Well, my doughty hero, you are fora little fight- | 
ing,eh? Youcan hit a Briton one hundred yards I'll | 
warrant me, with that fine rifle of yours, can’t you?” 

“Can’tI, aye, or a tory two hundred.” 

«A marksman, upon my honor. What is your name 
my sanguine friend?” 

‘*Martin Martin, by G _.” 

“Well, Martin Martin, upon my word, as a sol- 
dier, [don’t care how many such Martins as you, can | 
be found to chirp in the enemy’s ear—you are a tall 
fellow; I’ll say that for yon, and that’s saying a good 
deal for a first acquaintance.” 





| 
| 


| 
|| 
| 








m a singe cat.” 
“A singe cat, are you. I find, friend Martin, that 





you havea most vicious habit of swearing—not new || 


fangled oaths like Jack Colvin there, it must be con- 
fessed, but the old fashioned sort, such as Matthew 
Guthrie uses occasionally. And yet, friend Martin, | 
I would be glad that, when addressing your officers, | 
you would leave off some of those useless expressions.” | 
**Must’nt I swear before Corporal Guthrie?” | 
‘“Why as to that, youand the Corporal shall settle it 
between you. But pray, Mr. Martin, what do you | 
think you can do, if we get into an engagement?” 


| 
“I can jump twelve feet upona dead level, hang me , || 
if | can’t.” ||" 


‘**You’ll challenge the enemy to jump against you. 
Well done, Martin Martin. However, if the challenge 
comes from the other side, 1’]] put you against the best 
man among them. You ride well, I suppose?” 

“Don’t I—O, I’ma cleaver, and you’! fiad it out | 


—I’m Charley-over-the-water, Jerry above, and Willy | 
below.” 





“Very good, Charley-over-the-water, you may now ¢&. 


—_—_<e 


| go and feed your horse, then do yon and Jack Colvin, 
come tothe house, and we’ll see if a dram of whiskey 


won’thelp you. That’s a beautiful mare you are ri- 
ding—how old is she?” 

**Six, next spring.” 

** Aud what’s her name?” 

‘*Sweet-milk-and-peaches.” 

** «Sugar-in-the-Gourd,’ and ‘Sweet-milk-and-pea- 
ches,’ why, friend Martin, you and Jack are extra- 
Vigantly profuse in names. But go man, go. I don’t 
object though they were twice as long.” 

**And you, sir,”’ addressing the boy, ‘*what may your 
name be?” 
| **Bavlis, sir.” 
| ‘Nothing but Baylis, my fine fellow?” 
| §*No,sir—my name has been disgraced in my own 
person, and until that stain be wiped off, I will not 
| wear it.” 

‘*But how disgraced? Surely the disgrace is only 
_ imaginary, when one so young is so prompt to ac- 
knowledge what a man would carefully conceal.” 

‘But is not imaginary, Captain,” said the boy, with 
arespiration that spoke the difficulty with which he 
suppressed the emotions that almost choaked him. I 
have the marks of a tory’s lash stilled vivid on my 
shoulders. Yes,” he continued, with increased ener. 
gy, ** the hell-hounds bound me toa tree, and in the 
| presence of hundreds, scourged me like a base felon.’’ 


*“My good fellow, you take it too deeply—the act 
disgraces not you, but them 


| *[ would have died there,” continued the angry 
boy, ‘‘had I had a thousand lives,—I would have laid 
them down, freely, to have felt the life’s blood of the 
miscreant, who ordered the punishment, congealing 
on my hands. But they gave me not the opportunity. 


|| They left mein bonds, from which I was released, 


aftera whole night of agony, by some passing Whigs, 
and still live dishonored and unavenged.”’ 
‘Depend upon it you shall soon have the means 
‘of redeeming your injured honor. In afew days Col- 
onel Cleveland’s regiment, joined by my own com- 
mand, will take an excursion through the upper parts 
of the South State, and it shall go hard, but we furnish 
_youan opportunity for distinction, and soldier-like re- 
venge.” 
‘*Should we come across the man of whom I com- 
plain, what shall be his punishment?” 
| I. will leave him, I think, to be adjudged by you.” 


‘| ‘He hangs, then, by heaven, upon the highest tree 


I can find.” 

««Catching before hanging is the word, Baylis.” 

*‘Notso, sir. Itis hanging after catch, and with 
that I am satisfied.” 

Martin and Jack were not long in attendance upon 
their horses, but they expressed, before leaving the 
stable, the mutual pleasure they anticipated, in serving 
| under the gallant Harry Wood. 


‘‘He’s just the man,” said Jack, “I wanted to get 
with—a thorough going friend to the country by 
Ned—one who will fight as long as a Briton is left.” 

“Ora tory either, by G—,” said Martin, and I for 
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one will stick to him like a pipe stem. Death and de- 
struction to Britons and Tories, and long life to Gen. 
Washington and Harry Wood.” 

«sAmen, with all my heart, Martin; but I say, Mar- 
tin, wont it be fine, when we get to be old men, to 
hear the young fellows say ‘there goes old Martin 
Martin and Jack Colvin, two as good Whigs as fought 
in the Revolutionary war.”’ | 

‘*Hang me if it wont, Jack, and_they shall say it of 
ug, my boy, or we’ll die with our rifles in our hands.” 

With these patriotic resolves they walked towards 
the house—neither, from that day, ever swerved from 
their then determination—both lived to be old men, 
and to be spoken of as a part of the gallant band who 
remained true to their country in the hour of peril— 
‘‘the time that tried men’s souls.”” 


«<I say Martin,” said Jack, addressing him just be- 
fore reaching the house, ‘‘there is one thing I want 
your opinion about. It appeared to me that our cap- 
tain did’nt like the name of my horse; now if I thonght 
it would please him, bob my racket, if I did’nt al- 
ter it.” 

‘¢Just what I was thinking about, Jack—d n 
me ifit warnt. The Captain seemed to think that my 
mare had too longa name. Now I’|l tell ye what 
we'll do, Jack, we’ll get him to name our nags for us 
some day, and that 711 be an honor, you know, for us 
privates.” 

«So it will—agreed—we’ll do it Martin—to a cer- 
tainty we’ll do it.” 

Having settled this important point, the friends en- 
tered the house. 





The next day Corporal Guthrie, with his mounted 
Tecruits, set off to join the troop, which had been left, 
during Henry’s absence, under the charge of Lieuten- 
ant Young, the second in command. Captain Wood 
intended to go by his father’s, and be ready to join the 
troop before the day appointed for Cleveland’s com- 
mand to meet them. The young Baylis he took with 
him, after mounting him on a fleet and high spirited 


horse, in the management of which, the boy display- | 
'-—an hundred lives are dependant upon your speed 


ed great skill. 


Every tuning being prepared, they took leave of their 
host who, though a non-combatant, Wasa sincere well- 


wisher to the whig cause, and each party commenced | 


their route tothe different points designated. It was 
seveial hours inthe night, owing to the many calls 
Captain Wood made on his road home, before he came 
in sight of his father’s plantation. A broad glare of 
light, in the direction of the house, roused Henry 
from a reverie, in which he had for some time indulg- 
ed, and spurring his horse forward, he soon reached 
an eminence, from which the cause of the unusual ap- 
pearance was fully visible. His father’s house was in 
flames. A moment's pause satisfied him it was the 
work of incendiaries, for the house was surrounded by 
armed men, who, passing backwards and forwards 


around the burning ruins, appeared in the flickering | 


light, now slight, smothered and dim, then bold, bright 


and glaring, the associate demons who presided over _ 
the scene of devastation, and offered an acceptable sac- || 


| source of exquisite gratification to himself. 


rifice tothe presiding genius who directed their move- 
ments. 

It was Cunningham and his troop—the far famed 
and much dreaded commander of the ‘*bleody scout,” 
with a band equal to the wishes of the sanguinary tory, 
who seemed to rest on the destruction of human life— 
to enjoy the wretchedness he inflicted on others, as a 
There 
was something in this man’s character which beggars 


_ description—the wildest dreams of romance cannot 


exceed the reality of his terrible existence—and men 
stillremember him with a shudder, although half a 
century has elapsed since this human Moloch playeda 
part in the bloody drama ofthe American revolution. 
He it was, that now led his band to an almost indis- 


|| criminate slaughter, and stood a calm observer of the 


scene of blood and ruin, that now surrounded the 
Wood family and property. 

Henry was soon painfully convinced of these facts 
and wonld fain have fled to the rescue of this unhappy 
family—but unsupported as he was it would have been 
madness to make any attempt in person to prevent the 
designs of the tory band. 

The boy, Baylis had attended him in his stolen ad- 
vances towards the house, and was himself a spectator 
of the scene, upon which Harry Wood gazed in an 
agony of grief and rage. 

«« Now is the time my brave boy, to serve me,” he 
said, im a suppressed whisper—mount your horse, 
Baylis, ride for life to where my troop are encamped, 
you will find them on Green river near the mountain 
road—tell Lieutenant Young to bring on the troop 
with all possible despatch, and to follow in the trail of 
this internal gang—say to him that the ‘*bloody scout” 
have but you see what they have done—1 myself 
will follow them until he comes up, and shall be rea 
dy to head the troop in the onset. Let an express be 
sent to Cleveland, conjuring him to anticipate the 
time, if possible, in which his command was to take 
the field, and let them join us as soon as possible. 
Away my young friend, you have an honorable trust 





and exertions, and nobly shall this night’s services be 
rewarded.” 

«Doubt me not” said the boy ‘I'll help to cut up 
that proud tory yet, and flesh my sword in the blood 
of that gang of murderers.” 

_ He said no more, but immediately commenced his 
journey with a bounding heart and proud determina- 
tion to merit the honor his trust conferred. 

Captain Wood continued to gaze, almost to madness 
upon the destruction that surrounded his once happy 
and peaceful home. He could distinctly see his fa- 
ther who appeared to be ill, indeed he had left him 
ill, and the old man now appeared to be supported in 
his chair by females, his head reclining upon the bo- 
som of Henry’s mother. 

At length, without any apparent preliminary, a fel- 
Jow walked forward and presented his rifle at the old 
man’s breast, at about ten steps distance, and seemed 
in the deliberate act of firing upon the defenceless and 
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unresisting object of his aim. Henry’s breath thick- | 


ened—a burning pang shot through his brain, which 
left him for a moment, supine, horror-struck, uncon- 
scious of every thing, but that his father was about 
tobe murdered. A shout or scream of agony fell 
upon his ear—’twas his mother’s voice—his father 
stood upright—he appeared to be addressing Cunning- 
ham, who was within a few feet of him, and listened 
with acold contemptuous smile—words were unneces- 
sary to convey his meaning—the fatal signal was given 
—the report of a rifle burst upon the distracted Henry’s 
ear—the old man sunk back, and a loud unearthly 
cry spoke the work too surely done. 

Human nature could bear no more—a sudden phren- 


zy seized the unhappy Henry,—he could not save his | 
father, but he could avenge him—could die with him. 


The astounded Tories soon felt a part of the horror 
which filled the bosom ofthe young Whig, when im- 
mediately following the crack of a rifle, they saw their 
late executioner fall to the ground covered with blood, 


his face distorted by the agonies of death. A moment | 
solved the mystery. Henry rushed forward, regard- | 
less of his foes, and sunk exhausted at his father’s 


feet. 
“Father! dear father!” he cried, ‘‘yet look upon 


your son—once more speak to him before you leave | 


him forever.” 

The film of death was upon the old man’s eye, 
conciousness almost gone, when his son’s voice struck 
upon his ear, and recalled his fleeting senses for a mo- 
ment. 

*‘God bless you my son,” he said, with an abortive 


attempt to extend his hand—‘*God bless you my | 


son, and still keep you true to the interest of your 
country.” 





tily running to her chamber window, she saw her fa- 
ther’s troop just crossing the bridge, which was a few 
yards in front of Castle Cunningham, as the proprietor 
chose to call it. 


Myra Cunningham was one of those extraordinary 
girls who are seldom met with in real life, and, 
though but little turned of seventeen, possessed a mind 
more highly cultivated than any female in the section 
of country where she now took up her residence. 
Hers, however, was not such an education as is gen- 
erally bestowed upon the sex. Of music and drawing 
|| she knew nothing, and the little frivolous accomplish- 
| ments, which are sought after by the sex generally, 
were by her treated with the utmost indifference. But 
she was an onlv child—the heiress of castle Cunning- 
ham, and the idol of the surviving parent who, now 
amidst the dangers of a revolutionary war, still fondly 
thought of the lovely being who depended on him 
alone for protection. Myra had found in this parent, 
‘until the commencement of the revolution, a kind 

and indulgent instructer—one who labored assiduous- 

ly to give a strength and firmness to her mind, which 
_ seemed more adapted to the capacity of a boy, than 
the intellect of a timid and retiring female; but per- 
|| severance had crowned Captain Cunningham's efforts 
with complete success, and Myra was her father’s 
| equal in the different sciences in which he had been 
her instructer. 


| 
| 
| 


History had been the favorite study of both father 
and daughter, and Myra was well acquainted with the 
| history of her own country. Consequently she was 

not ignorant of the causes which had produced the war 
| between the mother country and her colonies. In ad- 
dition to the masculine education which her father had 





Nature could hold out no longer—the last drop of || givenher, itis nota matter of surprise that Myra should 


life’s blood was expended, and he sunk back with a 


proud smile of parental affection still illuming his | 


venerable countenance, but with eyes fixed in death. 
At Henry’s appearance several rifles were present- 
edat him, and a single moment, had not Cunning- 


ham interfered, would have stretched him lifeless on | 


the ground. 
**Hold, on your lives I charge you hold,” cried Cun- 
ningham, with more energy than he had expressed 


since the attack upon General Wood’s house; **1 know | 


the boy, make him your prisoner, and he shall die a 
felon’s—not a soldier’s death. 

The command was instantly obeyed, and while 
Henry yet clung to his father’s knees, he was safely 
secured, a prisoner to the ruthless Cunningham. 

“For the castle men,” cried Cunningham, looking 
at Henry with a withering smile, and the troop were 
soon on their return march. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The notes of a bugle, the clang of arms, and the 
trampling of horse’s feet, aroused Myra Cunningham 


have some of the accomplishments bestowed upon boys 
in anew settled country To ride well had been na- 
|| tural to her almost from infancy, and she had often, in 
compliance with the wishes of her father, attended 
| him in the fox chase, and had often been successful in 
| the hunt, when the venison was the product of her 
|| skill in the use of the deadly rifle. With the scien- 
} tific use of the broadsword she was perfectly acquain- 
|| ted, and she had attained a degree of excellence in the 
|| use of her father’s pistols, that rendered her an uner- 
'|-ingmarksman. Inher person, she appeared rather 
tall, though a critical notice of her figure soon con- 
'vinced the observer that her apparent height was more 
“owing to the lofty and dignified air which accompan- 
ied every look and action, than to any real advantage 
| she possessed in that respect. The features of her 
face were perfectly regular, but it was the peculiar 
| expression of her countenance that attracted admira- 
tion; so calm, so dignified, so passionless, so pure, 
that she seemed the creature of another and better 
world; an embodied seraph, sent upon this vale of tears 
_to cheer the lonely hours of one to whom she owed 
love and obedience—one who, whatever malevolence 
of feeling he entertained against the balance of the 
human family, to her had no feeling but the strongest 





from the recumbent posture she had assumed, and has- 
54 





parental affection. Her eyes were of the mildest blue. 


| 
' 
' 
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They spoke no passions haughty and uncontrolable, but | been aware of the cause that influenced her to throw 
generally half closed, she appeared to contemplate the | into her escritoir, rather hastily than otherwise, the 
future without hardly bestowing a thought upon the pamphlets that lay before her, when the sound of her 
present. Such was Myra Cunningham in ordinary | father’s bugle aroused her from a reverie which no 
life—the fairest maiden that strolled upon the banks of | Tory could have approved; not even her father. 


Broad river; the loved andadmired of all the adjacent | A glance at the troop satisfied Myra that her father 
country. | was returning in safety, but the same moment discoy- 


But Myra Cunningham, uninterested and unagitated, ered that he had under his escort a prisoner, whose 
admidst her friends in a peaceful country, was a far | half military dress and martial air, spoke him an offi. 
different being to what she was, when assailed by dan- | cer of some rank, and an adherent of the Whig party. 
gersand surrounded by enemies. She possessed an | As the troop passed under the window they discover- 
energy of character which her most intimate friends | ed the fair mistress of the mansion, and the standard of 
would never have suspected ; a devotedness of heart || England bowed gracefully to the beautiful inmate, 
which defied all difficulties and dangers; and a deter- || while a gay salute from the first Lieutenant invited the 
minedness of resolution which insured success in || attention of Myra particularly to the spot where he 
whatever she undertook. Myrahad read of bloody bat- | rode. The next moment the troop were out of sight 
tles,and gallant warriors; of devoted patriots and men, | and she turned from the window with an emotion that 
who had sacrificed their dearest interests for the sake | could hardly be controlled, as she admitted to her 
of liberty and country, till she heard, almost with | mind the certainty that the prisoner was Henry Wood. 
pleasure, that war surrounded her hitherto peaceful || Myra had some vague knowlege that military execu- 
dwelling, and till she panted for an opportunity herself || tions were not uncommon at Castle Cunningham, 
to take an active part in the contest that was about re- || though the certainty had always been carefully conceal- 
leiving her country from foreign oppression and give || ed from her, and the servants were prohibited, under 
it a rank among the nations of the earth. How Myra || the severest penalty, from mentioning the subject in 
Cunningham could adopt political opinions so diamet- || their young lady's presence. Still she had not been 
rically opposite to those of her father might be a matter ] kept so entirely ignorant as not to know that her fa- 
of some surprise, did we not recollect her peculiar ed- || ther considered the Whigs as rebels to their king, and 
ucation, andthe naturally investigating properties of her | liable to martial law, and that he had no scruples in 
mind, which led her to form an opinion for herself, on | enforcing it when he thought it necessary. It was a 
every subject whjch her father had thought worthy of || fear of this kind that caused the emotion she felt; that 
being discussed in her company. This subject he | Henry might be amenable to martial law, and that he 
had often discussed with her, fully and warmly, and || might perish from the orders of her father. 


the result was, that though captain Cunnigham com- || «J wil] save him,” she said alone, but the sound of 


manded a troop of Tories, his daughter was a decided | her own voice suffused her cheeks with blushes, and 
Whig. She knew not however, the real causes that || she felt it would be difficult to entreat her father for 
had produced her father’s political conversion, but as- 
cribed it to an honest conviction operating upon his 
mind, which led him to abandon the cause he first 


espoused. 


‘the life of the man she loved, yes, loved; for Myra 
| Cunningham had, for a twelve month past, indulged 
| in an ideal dream of felicity in which Henry Wood 
/had been constantly associated as the only one cal- 
Cunningham loved his daughter; she was the only | culated to insure her domestic happiness. But of this 
human being he did love, and blood thirsty as he was, || Henry was entirely ignorant, and scarcely recollected 
he felt that his daughter’s love and respect were essen- || that such a being as Myra had ever existed. 

tial to his happiness. For this reason, the excesses 





| A few words will explain the nature of their ac- 
of himself and troop were carefully concealed from |) quaintance. Myra, abouta year before this time, had 
her, and Myra only knew him as the indulgent friend | beeryon a visit toa relation of her mother, who resi- 
and kind guardian of her infancy. It is not strange, || ded in the neighborhood of old Governor Wood's. 
then, that the young and gentle Whig, loved and | Henry had once, on some occasion of festivity, been 
esteemed her Tory father, and that their difference in || a guest at the house, and being of a gay disposition 
politics did not, in the least, impair their confidence || had joined eagerly in the merriment. He danced 
in each other. It is true, Myra haddiscovered, of late, 1 with Myra, sang for her and with her, and said a thou- 
slight alteration in her father’s manner, when speak- || sand gallant and complimentary things, which, as usu- 
ing of the state of the country, particularly when he | al on such occasions, had no meaning in them. The 
returned from an excursion with his troop. She had | next day business of his father called him away; he 
noticed that he had gradually acquired a sternnesss of continued absent till Myra’s return to Castle Cun- 
manner towards others, which hardly yielded to her || ningham; the troublesome state of the country pre- 
blandishments, and that he totally prohibited all papers || vented their meeting again, and Myra saw no more 
| 


and pamphlets that espoused the American side of the |! of her favorite until she saw him her father’s pris- 
question. But yet, this alteration was so slight, || oner. 


when in her company, and so natural toa commander, || ««Let the troop have every necessary refreshment— 
engaged in actual] warfare, that it made but little im- 


pression upon her mind, and she could hardly have 





| 
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ever, which did not reach his master’s ear,)—*‘let the || sence, in these perilous times, I might well claim a 


prisoner be taken care of in Dungeon No. 3—and 
Lilly,” speaking to Myra’s female attendant, ‘tell 
your young mistress, she seems inno haste to greet 
her father’s return.”’ 


ficers around him,among whom, his first Lieutenant 
Scott, an Englishman, enjoyed the greatest degree of 
favor, both from their similarity of disposition, and 
from his being next in command to Cunningham him- | 


parent’s first embrace uninterrupted.” 
«True girl, true, but don’t mention the Englishman 


So contempuously, remember he is your father’s 
| friend.” 

These were Captain Cunningham’s first words as | 
he seated himself in the hall of his Castle, with his of- || 


**And my country’s enemy.” 
A dark cloud passed over Cunningham’s brow, and 


. | he looked the terrible and fearful being he really was, 


while he answered his daughter with forced compo- 
sure. 


‘**Miss Cunningham will please to recollect, that 


self in the troop to which they were attached. the Englishman she pronounces the enemy of her 
‘What think you Lieutenant Scott,” asked Cun- || country, fights side by side with her father—that he is 

ningham, ‘‘will the stout rebel yield, and take up arms | an officer in the very troop her father commands.” 

for his Majesty ?”’ ‘**My dear father,” said Myra, throwing her arms 
“‘No,” replied the Englishman, “he seems deter- | around his neck, ‘‘youare offended; forgive me; but I 

mined to die first. I showed him the gallows which || cannot speak of the man you call your friend, without 

you have erected ready for use at a moment’s warning, ! expressing the disgust I feel. Dear father, dont trust 


and promised him the assistance ot sergeant Knotweil, || that man; he is notsuch an one as merits confidence. 


our Provost, to tie his cravat if he took long to abjure || The murderer of helpless women and children—of the 
the cause to which he seems so much devoted.” aged and infirm—cannot be a fit associate for the gen- 

‘And what said he?” _ erous, as well as brave Captain Cunningham.” 

‘Tie said that the gallows would do honor to the | Again Cunningham became terribly convulsed—he 
taste of Haman the favorite of Ahasuerus, and that you || gazed upon his daughter with the malignity of a de- 
yourself, would hang upon it in three days, at the fur- |} ™M, and threw her from him with a force that really 
thest, after he had suffered.” ' terrified her,—and she remained gazing in speechless 

“And who was to tie the hempen cravat for me, did || horror upon the being, whom a few moments could so 
he say?” | strangely transform. Her father, from that moment, 

“Cleveland.” "appeared in a new character before her, and never 
| could she remove the impression, which now so strong- 
| ly fastened upon her imagination, that her father was, 
| indeed, a fit associate for his English lieutenant. 


Cunningham started as if a viper had stung him— 
the features of his face were distorted with rage—and 
he looked as if he would have annihilated his Lieuten- 
ant, for thus unconsciously calling up such a storm of 
passions. The Englishman gazed at him in astonish- 
ment; he had never before witnessed such a burst of || 


Several minutes elapsed before Captain Cunning- 
ham could acquire sufficient composure to again ad- 
dress his daughter. Whenhe did so, it was to con- 

|| firm Myra’s suspicions, that he was indeed much 
passion from his commander, and could hardly account | changed, for he spoke in a tone of command, and his 


for it now, unless it was, that the threat of hanging || manner plainly indicated that it would be dangerous, 
was likely to be enforced, if Cleveland undertook to | even for his daughter, to disobey. 


avenge his friend’s death, and that Cunningham had | i «Myra Cunningham,” he said, “I take shame to 


some secret forebodings that such might be the termi- | ] myself, that lhave so long allowed my affection asa 
nation of his military career. Whatever the cause | ‘father to overcome my duty asa subject; but this shall 
might have been, the effect was not long visible, and | | be remembered. Keep your Whig principles to your- 
he was sensibly relieved when Lilly returned and | self for thefuture; and never again term the destruc- 


brought his daughter’s request that he would come up | tion of the enemies of your king, murder. The 


toher room. Slightly bowing to his Lieutenant, he | rebels must, and shall submit, and if destroying their 


took his way to Myra’s chamber, while other and | women and children—their aged and infirm—will as- 
more gentle feelings smoothed his brow and calmed || 


; | sist in forcing them to that submission, my troop shall 
his turbulent passions, and he was enabled to meet 


; ' | never want the commands or example of their Cap- 
- daughter’s embrace with his wonted smile ofaflec- || ‘tain, to justify them in any of the acts you, with your 
ion. 


| fine spun philanthropy, are pleased te term. murder.” 
| «*My father, you have always taught me to think for 





“So hussy,’’ he said while he fondly kissed her 
cheek, <‘your father must dance attendance upona myself.” 


Coquetish girl of seventeen, must he, merely because ‘‘I have, but on this subject and one other, for the 
the chooses to chow her power over him? Why girl || future, I will think for you. You are destined, Myra 
you are a perfect aristocrat—a petticoated despot— || Cunningham, to be _ bride of the Englishman you 
notwithstanding your pretended republican predilic- || s>7 much contemn.’ 
tions » Which, considering you are a woman, are passing 
strange and wondrous. 
too tyranical.” 








| Myra stood, for a moment, breathless under this, to 
I shall be angry if you get || her, terrible doom; but quickly recovering herself, she 
| walked up to her father, and said emphatically, with 


“My dear father, would you have the Englishman 
‘Witness to our first meeting? After so long an ab- 


an energy and dignity that awed even him— 
«<Never!” 
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Cunningham was nearly as much astounded at his | 
daughter’s manner, as she had been at his. But his 
dark hour had passed, and he knew, too well, the dan- 
ger of suffering his passions to gain the ascendency, to 
permit even this prompt refusal to irritate him. 

“Well, well,” ‘‘we will talk of this sub- | 
ject at another time. Meanwhile, my girl, remember 
you havea father, whe, with his guests, will expect | 


he said, 


you atthe supper table.” | 


It was the first time 
Cunningham had ever treated his daughter with posi- | 
tive unkindness. She gazed after him fora moment, || 


As he spoke he leit the room. 


as if she did not perfectly comprehend the scene that | 
had just passed, and throwing herself upon the couch, | 
eased herthrobbing breast by indulging in an agony || 
of tears. 

As the mistress of the mansion, Myra felt that it was 
incumbent upon her to take her usual place at the ta- 
ble, and much as she had dispised Lieutenant Scott, 
when she only suspected that her father favored his | 
addresses, and deeply as she now abhorred him when | 
that suspicion was reduced to a certainty, she resolved 
not to shrink from the meeting. | 


Beside, among the officers of the troop, was her cou- | 
sin, Sidney Eldon, with whom she had lived upon | 


| i 

; | 

terms of intimacy from her infancy, and to meet him ] 
| 

had always been a source of the greatest pleasure. At | 


this time she telt that she needed her cousin’s sympa- 
thy and advice, and resolved to solicit his assistance | 
in procuring Captain Wood’s enlargement 
father’s avowal of his violent Tory principles had de- 
termined her not to mention Henry’s, name to him, 
lest she mightaccelerate the fate she was anxious to 
avert. 

Both these officers kept their eyes bent upon the 


doorthrough which Myra was to enter the room, and | 


both came forward, at the moment, to pay her their 
compliments. Lieutenant Scott, with 


Sydney Eldon with the frank manner, and generous | 
warmth of anoldand firmly established friend. Their | 
reception was as different as was their address. To | 


Keutenant Scott, Myra only bowed. Without speak- 
ing to her cousin, she extended her hand with more 
than her usual warmth, and seemed to expect the kiss 
that Sidney unhesitatingly imprinted on her cheek. 


‘*My dear Myra,’’ he said, as he led her towards | 
the table, ‘*you see that I would not let the rebels shoot | 


or hang me, until I had seen you, fair cousin, once 
more.” 

A reproachful glance from Myra, convinced Syd- 
ney that he had been unfortunate in his choice of words, 
and he hastened to amend his phraseology, by saying— 

‘Nay, frown not, sweet cousin, I might well be ex- 
cused for abusing the Whigs a little, considering the 
narrow risk | ran from one of their sharp-shooters. A 
man ofour troop was shot dead by my side,—those | 
rifle bullets are somewhat dangerous.” 


‘*You have been engaged in a skirmish,’’ she said, 


|| ing up his hand in a threatening attitude— 
|| thusiast—pretty traitor—sit down | pray thee. 


: for her | 


the courtly | 
ait ofa well bred Englishman, who fancied himself | 


upon a good footing with the person he addressed, and | 


turning pale at the thought of what she might have lost. 
‘OQ that this predatory warfare could cease, and that 
Ameticans, if they tought, had only Englishmen to 
fight against. Dear Sidney, how can you reconcile it 


| to your conscience to fight against your country?” 


‘**Dear Myra, how could I reconcile it to my con- 
science to fight against my king?” 

‘*Youowe him no allegiance, Sidney—the States 
have declared themselves independent.” 


|| «And if they have, I know no right the reb-— Amer. 


icans, | mean, have to make that declaration.’’ 
| **Theright thatthe oppressed always have to throw 
|| off the yoke of the oppressor; the right,” she continu. 
| ed, with heightened colour and increasing energy, 
‘that all men have to the enjoyment ‘of life, liberty, 
, and the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 
‘**Have done, have done,” he cried, playfully hold- 





‘‘sweet en- 
Let 
not the English Scott hear this rebelious quotation, 

lest he cite thee before the Military Court, to answer 


|| for certain treasonable words, spoken, quoted, and ut- 


tered aloud, ‘contrary to the form of the statute, in such 


| case made and provided,’ and thy allegiance to his 


Royal Majesty, George the IIId.” 

Myra was not ina tone of mind to answer this bad- 
| inage, and she placed herself at the table without re- 
_ ply to Sidney Eldon’s playful sally. 
| Lieutenant Scott, thinking that Sidney had engross- 
'| ed his cousin’s attention sufficiently long, took his seat 

at Myra’s right hand, andtried to lead the conversa- 

tion. 


| Captain Cunningham was not present at the supper 

table. He had taken this opportunity to visit Captain 
_ Wood, to again urge upon him the necessity of aban- 
noning the rebel party, as he chose to term it, and to 
save his life, by joining the royal cause, and though 
he stoutly pressed the subject upon Henry’s attention, 
yet it was with the secret hope, that his high sense of 
honor, would induce him to reject the proposal with 
| the disdain the proposition really merited. Cunning- 
ham, in this, was influenced by the same malignant 
feeling that governed all his acts; a general hatred to 
JAll who bore the appellation of Whigs; a particular 
| feeling of ill-will to every one, who, by his bravery 
|| and good conduct, seemed likely to acquire an honot- 
|| able reputation among his countrymen. 


| 
| 
|| 


} 


| The reputation enjoyed by Captain Wood—the great 
and increasing influence he had acquired and was ac- 
quiring, in the section of the country in which here- 
sided and held his command—and above all, his known 
abhorrence of Cunningham’s character, which abhor 
rence had been trequently and boldly expressed, ren- 
dered him an object of the deepest hatred to the Tory 
Captain, who would not have hesitated, had he dis 
covered any inelination in Captain Wood to accept 
life on the conditions offered, to have prevented, OY 
the use of the dagger, his ever deriving any benefit 
from his dereliction from duty. Happily, from thi 
| additional crime he was saved. Henry was firm ! 
| his refusal, and made up his mind to meet the fate, ! 
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considered inevitable, wtth the fortitude to be expect- | 
ed from a patriot and soldier. 

Why Cunningham, with the feelings we have as- 
cribed to him, should press upon his prisoner the 
tempting proposal of life, rank, and fortune, asa re- 
ward for his joining the royal cause, would seem in- 
explicable to those who are unacquainted with the 
history of the times during the revolutionary war. But 
such had been Cunningham’s orders from an authority 
he dared not disobey, or rather, such was the spirit of | 
the ordershe had sometime before received; for he | 
had been, in fact, the delegated agent of the Comman- 
der-in-chief of the south, for the express purpose of | 
corrupting Capt. Wood, and winning him over to the | 
side of the royalists. 


Had it not been for this, Cun- | 
ningham was too sanguinary to trouble himself with 
prisoners, and Henry would have been executed upon 
the spot, as soon as he fell into Cunningham’s power. 
The eagerness with which the British Government 
bought the favor of every American of supposed in- 
fluence, is well known, and Henry Wood, from his 
family connexions and great property, was considered 
too valuable an acquisition to the royalists to leave any 
exertion unmade, which promised success, in win- 
ning him over from the Whig interest. This will ex- 
plain the apparent solicitude, on the part of Cunning- 
ham, that Captain Wood should accept the offers he 
was authorized to make on the part of the Commander- 
in-chief. 

‘sUrge me no more,” he at length said, emphatical- 
ly, “‘urge me no more; Cunningham, ‘the rene- 
gade,’ would sooner add another murder; to the many 
he has already perpetrated, than live tosee me accept 
his specious offer.” 

‘«‘Youdo me injustice, Capt. Wood—I have never 
been your enemy, only so faras we were necessarily 
so, from having taken different sides in the contest. 
You are now my prisoner, I would willingly have you 
my friend.” | 

*“‘Your friend, Captain Cunningham! my father’s 
blood is scarcely dry since it ran by yourorders! Did 
you think, when the poor old man begged for life, that 
you could ever be the ftiend of his son? would you 
have that son to press the hand of his father’s mur- 
derer and call him friend? for shame, renegade; you 
have the impress of a man; for once act like one ; 
retire ; leave me to myself—the company ofa mur- 
derer, is worse than solitude.” 

A dark malignant scowl passed over Cunningham’s 
features. It was his usual expression, when violently 
operated upon by the turbulent passions which filled 
his breast, and was so completely demoniacal that 
Henry Wood could hardly suppress a burst of horror 
as he gazed upon this truly terrible man. It was no 
longer a matter of surprise, to the unfortunate Whig, 
that the Tory Cunningham was so reckless of human 
life as his various cruelties had proven him to be. 
The heart of such a man could never feel the slight- 
est touch of pity. Remorseless and sanguinary, he 
would delight in the perpetration of deeds that an or- | 


dinary man would shudder to contemplate in imagina- } 
tion only. | 


| 


| swallowing up every better purpose. 


**T have done,”’ he said, with a bitter and withering 
laugh ; **Capt. Henry Wood, will prepare to stand his 
trial, in three days from this time, asa traitor to God 
and his king, when, if found guilty, he may expect to 
expiate his offences upon a gallows, the proper place 
for arebel to die.” 


| ( To be continued.) 
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A Discourse BEFORE THE LITERARY SociE- 
TIES OF LA GRANGE COLLEGE, ALABAMA, 


June 16th, 1841. By ActexaNnper B. Meek, 
Esq. 











| We are indebted to the kindness of the author fora 
copy of this Discourse, and take this method of ten- 
dering him our sincere thanks, not only for the favor 
ofa copy, but for the able manner in which he has 
pointed out our errors and defended those, who are 
strugzling to free their country from the vandal spirit 
of Jack-Cadeism, and ultra utilitarianism, too mani- 
fest in the spirit of our people, who as a mass, seem 
to be wanting in just appreciation of the claims of 
Literature and Art. We trust and believe that this 
reckless spirit is giving, and will soon give way, be- 
fore the fire and energy of genius, such as that of the 
author now before us. He is bold in asserting what he 
conceives to be the truth, as the following extracts 
will show, which, while they assure us of the fervor 
of his patriotism and the sincerity of his language, 
likewise, assure us that he is not blind to the faults of 
the country, he so much loves. 


| 


| ** Loving my country with all the fervor and enthu- 


siasm of a heart by no means cold; loving her more 
for what she might and ought to be, than for what she 
is; 1 must yet contess, with a lowering of pride, that [ 
see, in her vaunted stupendousness, more of physical, 
than of moral or intellectual greatness!” 

And again how eloquent and how lamentably true 
is the following: 


** Any one, who will cast an observant eye upon the 
pursuits of our people, will find how deeply this spirit 
of uulitarianism, as by Courtesy of speech it is called, 
is ingrained in the very constitution of our society. 
All our occupat:ons—professions and trades alike,— 
have in view only oneend. ‘The great study of the 
farmer, the lawyer, the physician, the merchant, the 
mechanic, is how to double his profits. Even those 
in high places,—the legislators of the land,—would 
not ‘patriotically serve the public, aday, if you with- 
drew their perdiemallowance. ‘This inordinate pass- 
ion is like the lean kine of the dreaming monarch ; 
It give its hue 
and impress to every phase and feature of life. The 
parent, in the education of his child, must have him 
taught only those things, which will be of practical 
value! Education itself is curbed and fashioned by 
the influence. After delving in a miserable way, for 
afew years, over the primary branches of instruction, 
the hopeful youth, now that he 1s bearded and built 
like his father, assumes the full stature of an educated 
man; with just knowledge enough, neglected as it is 
ever after, to addle his biain, and engender a spirit of 
ignorant vanity,—self-chuckling and deaf,—which 
besets and debases his whole moral nature. The lim- 
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«‘There have been occasional efforts to develope 


its, which the law sets up between the man and the || : 
our native genius. ‘*Prithee Poins !” did you not 


minor, being passed, or the Baccalaureal Letters Pa- | 
tent obtained, whoever heard of the student continu- || speak of such athing as Southern Literature? Like 
ing his studies in our country? He at once launches | the sounding of a bellina vast wilderness, we have 
out into allthe petty plans and speculations of ‘the | heard the faint chimes ot a scattered few, who would 
good old way.in which his fathers went.’ He loses | awaken us to an elevated devotion. They have been 
all remembrance of the Pierian fountain, if ever he | the neglected prophets and apostles of an impracticable 
had knelt at its moss-covered curb-stone; and remem-| creed. The Jack-Cadeism of tg day has quenched 
bers the beautiful days of his youth, only as so much || their vestal fires. ‘Hang him with his pen and ink- 
time squandered in idle pursuits, under tyrannical || horn about his neck,’ has been the constant verdict of 
taskmasters. This is the character of the greater | our back wood’s juries. Southern Literature indeed! 
portion of our youth; and verily, it may be said, few of || Lucus a non lucendo! Throughout this broad, green, 
them are likely to die of that disease which Festus || beautiful land of ours, as it is sometimes rapturously 
thought had affected Paul. The noble race of the ol- || called ; from Mason and Dixon’s, to Huntand Carrol’s 
den scholars has never existed in our land. We know || line ; there is not one native author; exclusively an 
nothing of that generous order of intellectual Palestre, || author. Yes, there isone : one of whom we may be 
who, from youth to manhood, trom manhood to age, || justly proud. Solitary and alone, in this barren Pat- 
with an enthusiasm as deep. as woman’s love, drank of | mos, he has been struggling for years to develop and 
the golden waters of philosophy in the sacied grove || illustrate an indigenous literature. And well, though 
of Academe, or, in a later age, bent, with a fever at || perhaps unrewarded,—certainly unrewarded by those 
the heart, anda hectic flush upon the pallid cheek, || for whom he has done the most,—has he accomplish- 
over dingy scrolls, in the midnight quiet of a German || ed his exalted mission. His numerous productions 
University. have arisen like a line of beautiful hills around the lit- 

Allthe sentiments and habits of our people are at || rary horizon of his country. Could my voice reach 
war with sucha life. They regard purely intellec- | him inhis far home, amid the palmetto groves of Caro- 
tual pursuits in a man, as mere idlerevery. They only || Jina, I would bid him—God speed ! in his proud vo- 
cation. [would tell him that he isa worthy herald of 
the noblest faith, save one,—a sister spirit—that has 
‘ever brightened our common nature. Though his 
and, not comprehending, they despise, the habits of | immediate countrymen may not appreciate his efforts ! 
that man, who gives his days and rights to Letters. though, like Dante he may struggle in darkness ; I 


‘Bend the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may tollow fawning’— 


Indeed the opposition goes so far that the man who is 
at all literary is deemed unfit for any practical part in 
life. *No matter how great may be his intellect; no | 
matter though he coyld thread and untangle, almost 
with the ease of intuition, the thousand little intrica- || 
cies, over which they blunder and fumble with painful 
perseverance; he is yetelbowed aside in the press of 
life, to make room for menas far his inferiots, as the | 
shrivelled shrub of a summer’s garden is to the temp- 1 

| 

|| 





est-stemming pine. Itisthe fate of genius to be sus- | 
pected if not despised; and nothing is more common 
in all our village streets than to hear the sneering || 
prophecies of the dunce and dotard—those human || 
moles who ridge the footpath,—that such an one will || 
never be ofany account in life; for he is a literary 
man! This is not the case in our country alone. 
‘Beggary and genius have become proverbial svnon- | 
ymes with the vulgar of almost every nation; and noth- 
ing is so distressing to the green-grocer or the butter- | 
merchant, as the dreadful apprehension that his favor- 
ite son Jacky may yet turn out tobe a Genius.”* 

Such prejudice, as characterised above, is but too 
fatally common for the interest of Literature, the suc- 
cess of the Arts, or the well being of society. It | 
should be the pride of every merchant, every farmer, 
every mechanic, to rear his son,—who may be cursed | 


by being a geuius,—the votary of art, and inculcate in| 


him a fondness for the ideal and beautiful, as well as 
for the practical and beneficial. Let them remem- 
ber that,—in the language of our eloquent author— 

‘¢They who carved, and they who dug; the cyclops 
in his smithy, and the tannerat his vat; the utilitarians 
of Rome; have perished entirely, leaving no epitaph 
to after times; and vet the names of Cicero, and Virgil, 
ani Juvenal, and Terence—of the unproductive class- | 
es—still travel with the stars; moulding opinion | 
through all the Subsequent.”” 

Speaking of the pernicious influence of the doctrine 
and practice of utilitarianism upon Letters, among our- | 
selves particularly, the author says : 


—_—— 


* W. G. Simms,—in the Magnolia. 





| other means. 


|| are distinguished. 


/would tell himto remember Dante’s prophecy ; re- 
member its fulfilment ! The time will come when 
the brow of the author of ‘Atalantis’ and the *‘Yemas- 
see,’ of ‘Mellichampe’and the ‘history of South Car- 
olina’ shall be crowned with the green garlands of un- 


51? 


forgetting love! 

The following attractive and beautiful scene the 
author has drawn by way of illustrating the superior- 
ity of the ancient Democracy of Athens in social, po- 
litical and intellectual refinement; but more particu- 
larly to illustrate the influence of the Arts. It is more 
by the presence of the Muses that the rude passions of 
the populace are refined and humanised, than by any 
Hence the great superiority of Repub- 
lican Athens and Rome; which two remarkable in- 
stances, stand as records of the fact, that Republics 
may excel in Arts and Literature. 


«‘Weare entering the gates of Athens. Down the 
broad street, that opens before us, a crowd is collected 
around the portico ofthe temple. Let us approach.— 
They ape gazing withdelight uponan architect who 
is erecting the statue of adivinity. As the beautiful 
form displays itself against the sky, they shout the 
name of Piaxitiles. We wander on by graceful tem- 
ples and elegant dwellings, beneath whose colonnades, 
priest, and poet, and philosopher, and artist, and ora- 
tor, and rhapsodist are mingled in indiscriminate con- 
versation. Ina little while we enter a spacious grove. 
How tastefully adorned! Gay crowds are wandering 
through its shady walks. Now they collect in the 
centre ; and Plato arises to speak of the immortality 
of the soul. Among the audience you see many who 
That small, old man, with the long 

beard, dressed much in the style of aCarmelite friar 
ofthe present day,is Diogenes. Yonder meagre, lank 
young man, with the red eyes, is Aristotle, the Stagy- 
rite. That pale, delicate, schollarly looking youth, 
whoso continnally shrugs his shoulders like a French- 
man, is Demosthenes. Others of no less reputation 
are around. From the Academy, we proceed to the 
Lyceum. What a profusion of matchless paintings and 
| sculptures deck its walls. Pericles is illustrating the 
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powers of eloquence, and propounding the laws. | 


Thence we seek the Theatre. Firsta tragedy of 
Zschylus and then a comedy of Aristophanes: each, 
unlike our molern dramas, illustrating some important 
moral truth. Now for the house of Aspasai. She gives 
to-night, one of her ambrosial feasts. The collection 
of philosophy and wit would make Madame Recamier, 
or the Countess of Blessington, die of envy. 

Such isaday in Athens!* Such were all her days! 
Can any modern university boast so excellent a sys- 
tem of education? What wonder that her citizens 
were the most refined population on earth!” 

We are at a loss to cease, even with these copious 
extracts, but our limits forbid more. We would that 
we had room for the whole of Mr. Meck’s Discourse. 
We wish him God speed! in his efforts to benefit his 
country; and we are prepared to assure him, that such 
efforts will ultimately, ‘tell upon the condition of his 
kind.’ 





LOD ORI 


In the following remarks we wish it distinctly un- 
derstood, that we do not desire to find fault because of 
the large number of valuable Northern and Eastern 


publications which make their way to the South. On || 


the contrary, it is a source of gratulation, and an evi- || reward. 


dence of the growing intellectual taste and cultivation 
which has gone on so rapidly of late years. But it is 
true, nevertheless, that the Northern Press cannot 
supply the South with such periodicals as the wants of 
a Southern community demand. There are many 
reasons in support of this fact, which may be drawn 


Colleges and high schools, filled as they now are, with 
the noble youth of the land, shortly to be sent out 
into society, to exert an influence in the support of 
literary effort, that can but be potent for good upon 


this important interest. To these, in conjunction 


with the noble few who now support us, we turn our 
eyes, and look for reward. That reward will have 
been attained when our labor brings us competence 
anda fair appreciation of an honest effort to be useful; 
nothing more is expected or desired. We rather 
looked to the future, and to the future hope ofthe coun- 
try. We were not blind tothe strong and unnatural 
prejudice existing against home productions, which 
we thought would at length give way before patient 
perseverence in the effort commenced, which, though 
_ inauspicious in the extreme, was yet a noble stake to 
| play for, and if crowned with success, would result in 
_ happy consequences. With such views and feelings 
_we have labored from day to day for several years past; 
_and though our progress has been slow, and diffi- 
cult, we have yet continually advanced, unheeding the 
_ evil forebodings of the doubtful, taking only the smile 
of encouragement and good will as our incentive and 


We do not wish to cry down other publications, 


|, come from what source they may, in order that we may 


establish our own. We boldly assert that none but a 


| Work issuing from among us and supported by writers 


|| identified with us, can suit the wants of the communi- 


if ; _ty at large. It is not that there isa want of talent in 
a an oon day ae vaceoael social, as well as || other productions of like character, which are skillful- 
political lite. The vast difference in the amount of | ly and virtuously conducted, but for other and more 
support given by the South “4 publications from a dis- | obvious reasons, arising out of the nature of our peo- 
tance, not only deprives Southern publishers of the || ple, the peculiarities of our institutions, and the 
ne cessary means to carry on their business; but, while | wnat di@brence there ic in our social, domestic, politic 
reflecting agent. peioy and esenry, discourages | al, and even our religious, relations. We are in these 
effort, palsies CROTEY » gpd makes us degradingly de- i things, separate and distinct, and must continue to be 
pendant for that intellectual food which Is NOW 80)! ,, althou rh governed by the same laws. The same 
largely demanded by gur peopte. - ae that many || maxims of social economy do not necessarily follow 
are inclined to sneer at a view like this. It is called 1! the came lewsef government. It would be as reason- 
an overweening jealousy—a desire to make that | able to say that yonder bright sun does not darken 
distinction greater—that barrier more strong, which || our complexions, because it does not others equally de- 
nature has crected between the two sections— | pendent upon itsinfluence. If by laws, climate may be 
and to inculcate sectional pride and prejudice. 1 made the same, andthe productions of the soil the same, 
Such barriers are not to be raised or pulled down 1 then may our social and domestic relations be made the 


bya mere decree of man, as they are based upon @ || same by the like process. If the medicaments given 
difference founded in nature, and the constitution || 


, || for diseases in another climate, can cure those produc- 
of society; and it is out of this very fact, we draw the 1 ed by the malaria from our swamps and savannas, then 
inference, that the wants of a community, in this re- || may the application of a foreign literature be submit- 





gard, can only be understood and supplied by those 
who constitute it. If it is conceded that there is an | 
important and essential difference in our domestic | 


polity, then the position we have assumed is a correct | 
and safe one. 

We have been often asked,—why we persist in our | 
efforts to establish a Southern Monthly, if we are so | 
Poorly rewarded? Our answer is, that we believe that | 
the effort, if conducted rightly, will ultimately meet | 
With reward, as its necessity will appear daily more 
obvious. And further, we look to our numerous 


_—_—— 


* Macauley, in one of his essays has a similar scene. 














ted to for our correction and restraint, and as a repre- 
sentation of ourselves, our customs and manners. 


We repeat again that it is impossible for writers, not 


_ our own, to supply the wants of the community with 


| that means of promulgating a literature of their own, 
which Washington characterizes as “more happily 
calculated than any other to preserve the liberty, 
_ stimulate to industry and meliorate the morals of an 
| enlightened and free people.” 


It is of little difference to us whether such Magazines 
having mainly other writers, be printed, at the 
South, or elsewhere. If these views be cor- 














